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Father  Leo  Mullany 

The  wistful  raindrops  sadly  fall 

On  lands  whence  summer's  green  has  fled. 

And  autumn's  glory,  past  recall, 

Too  soon,  too  soon,  is  dead. 

From  wind  to  wailing  wind  is  tossed 

The  dirge  of  life  and  laughter  lost. 

November's  requiem  endures. 

November's  requiem  —  and  yours. 

But  out  beyond  the  stars  of  night, 
You  pause  on  Heaven's  paths  of  gold. 
And  angels  crowd  from  left  and  right 
To  chuckle  at  the  stories  told 
By  God's  ambassador  of  mirth 
Arrived  just  now  from  distant  earth. 
And  laughter  full  and  bubbling  o'er 
Will  greet  your  words  forevermore. 

— By  Gertrude  Martin 
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This  issue  of  Shadows  expresses 
sympathy  to  the  many  of  its  read- 
ers who  were  friends  of  Father 
Leo  Mullany,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  Creighton 
University  since  1931,  and  faculty 
moderator  of  Shadows  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  night  of 
November  seventh.  The  opening 
poem  and  the  final  essay  will,  I 
hope,  cause  him  to  live  again  more 
vividly  in  your  memories,  more 
often  in  your  prayers. 


FATHER  LEO  MULLANY 

By  T.  N.  Jorgensen 

I 

SUNDAY  NIGHT,  NOVEMBER  TENTH 

"NOVEMBER'S  REQUIEM  — AND  YOURS" 

"From  wind   to  wailing  wind  is  tossed 
The    dirge    of    life    and    laughter    lost." 

ODD  how  lonesome  one  can  grow  for  a  friend.  It  is 
two  or  three  months  since  Father  "Mike"  Mullany 
came  into  my  room  for  the  last  time,  two  weeks  since 
I  visited  him  at  the  hospital.  There  are  a  half -hundred  Jesuits 
living  with  me  in  this  building.  Why,  then,  should  one  more 
or  less,  one  seldom  seen  in  recent  weeks,  make  such  a  dif- 
ference? 

Tonight  is  a  bleak,  rain-drenched  November  evening. 
But  I  have  lived  through  these  before,  so  it  is  not  the  rain 
and  the  heavy  skies  that  bring  this  poignant  lonesomeness. 
Mike's  picture  lies  on  my  desk  with  the  line  beneath,  "Father 
Leo  Mullany,  his  hobby — 'forgetting'."  And  each  time  that 
I  have  glanced  at  it,  I  have  been  remembering. 

It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  first  met  him — at  a  party, 
appropriately  enough!  I  had  heard  of  him  before,  for  I  had 
read  his  Dream  of  a  Soldier  Saint  while  I  was  in  high  school. 
That  book,  too,  gives  an  honest  picture  of  him — as  he  was  in 
his  more  thoughtful  hours.  Both  impressions  have  abided  and 
deepened  in  these  recent  years  when  I  lived  and  worked  in 
daily  contact  with  him.  His  ever-alert,  ever-gay  personality 
made  his  presence  felt  no  matter  how  many  others  chanced 
to  be  around.  I  find  myself  teaching  and  thinking  as  much 
like  him  as  I  can.  He  had  a  most  thoughtful  way  of  correct- 
ing mistakes  or  of  answering  unfortunate  questions  with- 
out hurting  the  student.  His  reflections  on  class  matter 
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were  as  good  as  the  literature  itself.  For  instance,  when  we 
read  A.  E.  Robinson's — 

As  upward  through  her  dreams  he  fares, 
Like    roses    thrown    on    marble    stairs — 

he  paused  a  moment  while  the  beauty  of  the  picture  sank 
in,  then  added:  "Is  it  surprising  that  a  mother  finds  beauty 
and  virtue  in  her  son  no  matter  what  the  world  thinks  of 
him?  Perhaps  she  is  closer  to  the  truth  than  is  the  world. 
Don't  think  that  she  doesn't  see  his  faults.  She  knows  them 
better  than  anyone  else  does,  but  she  knows  more.  The 
hidden  excuses  and  possibilities  and  virtues  that  she  alone 
knows  he  has,  give  a  rosy  glow  to  her  dreams  that  is  won- 
derfully caught  in  Robinson's  lines."  The  class  went  on; 
that  was  several  years  ago ;  I  have  never  read  the  lines 
since,  but  because  of  Father  Mullany's  comments,  they  are 
still  fresh  in  my  memory. 

Father  Mullany's  "hours  off  were  equally  memorable. 
His  humor,  his  understanding  and  appreciation  of  others, 
and  his  great  adaptability  made  him  fond  of  all  types  of 
entertainment.  He  was  the  perfect  conversationalist,  able 
to  hold  the  floor  indefinitely  with  his  great  fund  of  stories, 
jokes,  observations;  or,  more  remarkably,  able  to  cut  off  the 
flow  to  listen  when  someone  else  desired  to  talk.  This  con- 
sideration for  others  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  he  had  so  many  friends.  Often  of  recent  years  I  have 
made  out  the  schedule  of  the  English  department  with  him 
or  for  him.  Always  he  forgot  himself  when  the  desirable 
classes  were  assigned;  always  he  was  ready  to  fill  in  at  the 
hours  or  classes  which  others  found  unpleasant.  He  was 
quick  to  forget  things  which  might  inconvenience  or  em- 
barrass others;  slow  to  forget  their  comfort  or  happiness. 

Of  all  my  associations  with  him,  I  like  to  remember  his 
class  in  "The  Appreciation  of  Poetry"  most.  Any  poem 
doubled  its  appeal  when  he  read  it.  Robert  Frost  was  one 
of  his  favorites  among  the  modern  writers.  "The  Tuft  of 
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Flowers,"  "Birches,"  "Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy 
Evening,"  "Acceptance"  —  these  and  a  dozen  others  linger 
in  my  memory  more  as  Father  Mullany's  poems  than  as 
Frost's,  for  they  come  back  to  me  with  the  tones  which 
first  showed  me  their  full  meaning.  E.  A.  Robinson,  too, 
he  liked  with  special  fondness.  The  first  of  Robinson's  pas- 
sages that  he  has  marked  in  his  own  notes  is  the  one  from 
Captain  Craig,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  preach,  and  in 
my  zeal  forget  that  I  was  born  a  humorist."  The  thought 
was  most  congenial  to  Mike;  he  was  born  a  humorist  and 
didn't  forget  it,  even  when  he  had  to  preach.  The  last  of 
Robinson's  passages  which  he  has  marked  is  from  "The 
Woman  and  the  Life"  and  says: 

The  dark  is  at  the  end  of  every  day, 
And  silence  is  the  end  of  every  song. 

That  final  passage  is  more  in  my  mood  of  tonight.  Mike 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  song,  of  his  day.  Now  is  the  dark 
and  the  silence.  We  miss  him,  but  our  loneliness  is  helpful. 
It  reminds  us  to  pray  for  him.  Great  though  it  may  seem, 
our  loneliness  is  a  slight,  superficial  thing  compared  to  the 
utter  longing  in  the  heart  of  one  in  purgatory.  There  the 
soul  is  stripped  of  all  the  distractions  and  veils  of  earth.  It 
understands  God's  infinite  lovability,  and  desires  with  all  its 
strength  to  be  with  Him.  But  it  can't  be,  not  just  yet.  How 
often  have  people  desired  the  company  of  someone  so  much 
that  it  hurt,  hurt  far  more  than  any  mere  physical  pain. 
From  that  I  can  imagine  the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  I  must  pray  for  them.  I  can  help  them.  Our 
union  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  makes  it  possible  for  me 
to  offer  this  loneliness  of  tonight  to  take  the  place  of  some 
of  their  suffering.  I  can  offer  it  as  a  prayer  that  Father 
Mullany's  period  of  purification  be  shortened.  I  do.  Let 
the  dreary  November  evening  weep  at  my  window.  Let  the 
wind  wail,  the  rain  fall,  the  megrims  come.  I  welcome  them. 
They  help  him. 
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II 

MONDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  ELEVENTH 

"BEYOND  THE   STARS" 

"But  out   beyond   the   stars   of  night, 

The  angels  crowd  from  left  and  right 

To  chuckle  at  the  stories  ..." 

Monday  morning  and  the  world  is  covered  with  the 
white  of  last  night's  snow.  Mass,  even  the  black-draped  Mass 
for  the  Dead,  is  too  inspiring  a  thing  to  let  doldrums  or 
megrims  or  lonesomeness  endure.  The  angels  may  be  far 
away  "beyond  the  stars,"  but  they  are  here,  too,  with  Christ 
their  King.  And  Christ,  though  offering  Himself  in  sacred 
sacrifice,  speaks  more  of  love  and  victory  than  of  defeat 
and  death. 

Father  Mullany  himself  faced  death  joyously.  "You 
can  say  that  again,"  "That  reminds  me  of  a  story,"  "Hope 
I  live  to  hear  the  end  of  this  song"  —  these  were  the  words 
and  the  mood  with  which  he  greeted  the  hours  which  he 
knew  were  the  last  of  his  life. 

What  would  you  expect?  It  is  not  the  pessimist,  weary 
of  life,  who  grows  gay  at  the  hour  of  death.  The  intelligent 
optimist  who  knows  the  goodness  and  the  love  of  God,  who 
enjoys  life,  yearns  like  St.  Paul  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  be  dissolved  from  this  hampered  existence  and  to 
be  with  Christ  where  life  and  love  and  joy  flourish  in  their 
fullness. 

We  don't  lose  our  personalities  when  we  enter  heaven; 
our  nature  is  perfected,  not  changed.  I  can  see  Mike  greet- 
ing the  thronging  angels,  the  smiling  saints.  St.  Thomas 
More,  first  of  all  perhaps,  and  St.  Lawrence,  two  whose 
habitual  humor  bubbled  most  sparklingly  when  death  and 
heaven  came  close. 

We  who  are  left  behind  are  sad  for  the  moment,  perhaps 
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more  selfishly  and  unreasonably  than  we  care  to  admit. 
Selfishly,  because  we  think  less  of  our  friend's  happiness  in 
heaven  than  of  our  own  lonesomeness  on  earth.  Unreason- 
ably, because  we  are  not  cut  off  from  either  his  friendship 
or  his  prayers.  The  Communion  of  Saints  unites  us.  Now 
that  the  weight  of  the  flesh  is  removed,  he  has  become  more 
closely  united  to  God,  and  can,  therefore,  act  with  the 
greater  freedom  and  power  which  this  union  brings.  Among 
other  things,  it  brings  a  truer,  deeper  love  for  friends,  and 
a  faculty  of  praying  more  effectively  for  them. 

It  is  a  bit  hard  to  picture  definitely  the  glory  of  heaven, 
a  glory  which  the  eye  has  not  seen  or  the  ear  heard  or  the 
mind  of  man  imagined.  But  we  do  know  that  the  happiness 
there  is  perfect.  How  much  this  tells  us!  We  do  know  that 
the  soul  there  shares  in  God's  life,  in  His  love  and  virtue 
and  knowledge  and  power  and  all  His  activity.  How  much 
this  must  mean!  It  means  endless  power  to  use  through  the 
endless  ages  exploring,  guiding,  enjoying  endless  worlds. 
Our  strongest  loves  on  earth  are  shadowy  and  childish  com- 
pared to  the  deeper,  truer  emotions  which  we  shall  have  when 
sanctifying  grace  fructifies  in  the  Lumen  Gloria?.  And  we 
shall  have  friends  whose  beauty  and  virtue  and  all  perfec- 
tion will  make  them  worthy  of  our  stronger  loves.  We  shall, 
in  turn,  be  worthy  of  their  love.  What  joy  to  feel  always 
welcome  and  worthy  among  the  very  best,  the  eternally  per- 
fect !  The  soul  in  heaven  does  feel  so,  and  deservedly.  It  has 
finished,  at  length,  with  this  land  of  exile;  it  is  really  at 
home  in  its  true  land  at  last. 

Father  Mullany  liked  the  frequent  use  by  E.  A.  Rob- 
inson of  the  poetic  word  "door."  A  door  is  so  suggestive  of 
mystery  and  happiness  just  beyond.  What  other  door, 
though,  can  compare  with  the  door  that  is  death?  This  is 
so  exciting  a  door  to  pass  through  that  the  very  thought  of 
it  frightens  many  people.  Father  Mullany,  too,  had  his 
thoughtful  hours  in  these  last  weeks  when  he  knew  death 
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was  close  at  hand.  There  was  that  accounting  to  make  to 
God  before  heaven's  gate  was  finally  passed,  and  Mike 
was  not  blind  to  his  own  shortcomings. 

It  was  quite  fitting  that  he  should  have  worried  a  little. 
Most  of  his  visitors  didn't  guess  it,  except  inasmuch  as  they 
might  guess  that  any  intelligent,  spiritual  man  might  worry 
some  when  death  drew  near.  This  is  the  land  of  our  trial, 
and  until  the  very  end  we  are  purifying,  perfecting,  en- 
nobling our  soul.  Sensible  reflection,  call  it  "worry"  if  you 
will,  does  have  its  share  in  doing  this.  This  is  a  land  of  exile; 
a  land  of  shadows.  Shadows  darken,  but  they  leave  no  scars 
behind  when  they  depart. 

They  departed;  and  gladly,  gaily,  Father  Mullany 
walked  through  the  final  door  of  death.  Will  he  keep  his 
characteristic  trait,  his  humor,  beyond  that  door?  Humor  on 
earth  is  so  often  connected  with  someone's  pain  or  humilia- 
tion. But  even  here  on  earth,  Father  Mullany's  humor  never 
cut.  Its  change  to  fit  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  divine  humor 
of  heaven  need  be  but  slight.  Though  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  it  finds  application,  I  honestly  believe  that  the  sense 
of  humor  survives.  I  like  to  recall  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
friendly,  low  laughter  at  Bernadette,  when  that  little  French 
girl  naively  sprinkled  her  with  holy  water.  Where  peace  and 
joy  and  happiness  are  free  from  fear,  and  heaped  up  and 
overflowing,  humor  should  abound.  Father  Leo  Mullany, 
God's  ambassador  of  mirth,  is  busy  still,  telling  stories. 

"And  laughter  full  and   bubbling  o'er 
Will  greet  his  words  forevermore  .  .  .  forevermore." 


DUET 

By  Louise  B.  W.  Woeppel 

LESLIE  Benton  picked  up  the  picture  of  Berniece 
and  gazed  dreamily  at  it  while  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  crept  upward  and  his  brown  eyes  grew  mellow. 
A  step  sounded  in  the  hall  outside  and  his  back  stiffened 
abruptly.  Tossing  the  picture  carelessly  on  the  dresser  he 
pulled  his  mouth  into  a  businesslike  line  and  glanced  warily 
over  his  shoulder.  It  would  never  do  to  let  anyone  find  him 
gaping  at  a  girl's  picture.  He  hadn't  been  guilty  of  that 
since  Jack  Wallace  and  he  were  roommates  at  college. 

What  a  grand  fellow  Jack  was;  the  best  friend  in  the 
world!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  Les  wouldn't  have  been 
transferred  to  this  mountain  city  last  April.  It  was  Jack's 
influence  as  sales  manager  that  got  Les  a  job,  when 
Tempered  Air,  Inc.,  bought  out  Heat  Control,  Ltd. 
It  was  due  to  Jack  that  Les  received  this  new  Fall 
appointment  as  head  salesman  in  the  East.  Wouldn't  he 
like  to  show  some  of  those  old  ducks  what  a  young  man 
could  do!  How  Berniece's  eyes  would  widen  when  he  told 
her  of  his  promotion.  She  was  the  only  person  who  knew 
how  much  he  wanted  it. 

Leslie  gazed  at  the  picture  for  approval,  then  wrenched 
his  eyes  resolutely  away.  Berniece  wasn't  part  of  the  new 
picture  he  had  visualized.  It  wasn't  going  to  be  easy  to  tell 
her  so. 

Jack  wouldn't  accuse  Les  of  having  any  serious  inten- 
tions. In  fact,  Jack  made  that  point  very  clear  when  he 
introduced  Les  to  Berniece,  one  star-lit  June  evening.  The 
girl  couldn't  say  she  hadn't  been  warned. 

"This  is  Leslie  Benton,"  Jack  said  with  an  airy  wave 
of  his  hand.  "He  is  my  business  trial  and  my  social  error. 
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Don't  be  surprised  at  anything  he  does,  says,  or  doesn't  do. 
He  isn't  serious  about  anything  except  the  income  tax  for 
bachelor  uncles — he  intends  to  keep  that  his  status.  How- 
ever, he  has  his  uses;  as  an  odd  man  at  parties  he  lives  up 
to  his  reputation." 

Les  remembered  the  wide-eyed  glance  Berniece  gave 
him  after  that  explanation.  She  lifted  her  face  into  the 
moonlight  and  'answered  in  a  soft,  little  voice,  "I  am  sure 
I  shall  enjoy  his  company;  I  have  always  liked  quaint 
things."  She  offered  him  a  slim,  cool  hand  that  was  almost 
lost  in  his  big  palm. 

As  he  recalled  the  incident,  Leslie  ran  his  fingers 
around  the  inside  of  the  collar  that  was  suddenly  strangling 
him.  How  could  he  foresee,  that  June  evening,  that  he  would 
spend  most  of  his  leisure  time  entertaining  a  guileless  young- 
ster from  a  little  hick  town? 

Berniece  should  realize  that  this  was  only  a  summer 
flirtation.  Wasn't  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  take  his  buddy's  cousin  around,  when  his  buddy  was 
engaged  to  a  girl  in  the  town  and  he  himself  had  no  entangle- 
ments? He  didn't  want  any,  either,  as  Jack  well  knew. 

Les  preferred  women  of  the  world;  the  type  that  were 
as  casual  as  he  about  emotional  moments.  Such  women 
realized  that  those  interludes  had  no  significance  and  no 
future. 

To  a  sophisticated  woman,  no  explanation  would  be 
necessary  if  he  did  lose  his  head  a  few  times.  It  is  hard  for 
a  fellow  to  remember  that  he  mustn't  give  a  naive  girl  any 
foolish  notions.  Besides,  he  hated  to  make  explanations  for 
what  he  did! 

For  instance,  take  that  time  he  carried  Berniece  across 
the  swaying  bridge.  When  she  smiled  up  at  him  with  grate- 
ful blue  eyes  and  said,  "You  are  so  strong  and  brave.  I 
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never  feel  afraid  when  you  are  around,"  he  said  what  any 
man  would  have  said  under  the  circumstances,  "You  ought 
to  have  me  around  all  the  time  to  take  care  of  you." 

Berniece  didn't  answer  with  the  sort  of  flippant  retort 
he  expected.  She  just  smiled  shyly  up  at  him  through  her 
long,  black  lashes  and  relaxed,  ever  so  slightly,  in  his  arms, 
while  her  head  found  a  resting  place  against  his  shoulder. 

Les  could  still  remember  how  plucky  she  had  been  that 
day  they  joined  Jack  and  Letty  on  a  hike  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  two  of  them  left  the  others  far  behind  and 
clambered  up  the  rocky  trail  like  squirrels,  laughing  at  each 
other's  antics  and  quite  oblivious  to  the  danger  of  the  pre- 
cipitous drop  on  one  side  of  the  path. 

When  they  were  out  of  breath,  they  stopped  to  rest  on 
a  big  boulder  that  jutted  out  just  above  the  trail. 

"Isn't  this  air  like  wine?"  panted  Berniece,  her  eyes 
twinkling  and  her  cheeks  red  under  a  smudge  of  mountain 
soil. 

"How  do  you  expect  me  to  know?"  countered  Les  with 
a  teasing  smile.  "If  I  were  you  I  should  be  careful  where  I 
made  that  remark.  You  know  I  have  warned  you  against 
making  innocent  comments  that  might  be  misunderstood. 
You  ought  to  realize  that  some  people  would  disapprove 
of  that  statement." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  agreed  Berniece  meekly  in  a  small 
voice,  her  eyes  on  her  dusty  brogues.  "I  appreciate  your 
efforts;  you  know  so  much  more  about  the  world  than  I  do." 
Her  mouth  twitched  ever  so  slightly,  but  the  eyes  she  raised 
to  his  were  limpid  and  beguiling.  "Hadn't  we  better  find 
Jack  and  Letty?  I  have  been  hungry  for  hours." 

"I  wouldn't  let  you  starve,"  Les  assured  her  as  he 
leaped  to  his  feet.  "Do  you  want  me  to  lead  the  way?" 
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Berniece  hesitated,  looked  back  over  the  route  they 
had  come,  peered  over  the  side  of  the  precipice.  "I'm  not 
afraid,"  she  said  firmly  and  turned  resolutely  on  her  small, 
square  heels.  As  she  whirled  she  lost  her  balance  and  teetered 
perilously  on  the  brink.  As  he  lunged  forward,  Les  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  jagged  rocks  below.  He  hadn't  realized 
how  treacherous  the  mountains  were. 

Berniece's  eyes  were  still  black  with  fright  as  he  hauled 
her  back  to  safety.  "Want  to  wait  a  minute?"  he  asked 
gruffly,  but  she  gave  a  vigorous  shake  of  her  neat  brown 
head  and  smiled  through  her  pallor.  "You  go  first,  won't 
you?  Just  let  me  hold  your  hand." 

When  they  came  down  the  trail,  holding  hands  like  a 
couple  of  kids,  and  Jack  saw  them,  Les  didn't  have  time 
to  explain  how  steep  and  slippery  the  path  was.  Jack,  the 
big  sap,  called,  "Don't  try  to  explain ;  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  Were  you  afraid  she  would  get  lost?" 

What  could  Les  say  without  hurting  Berniece's  feel- 
ings? She  was  such  a  sensitive  little  thing  .  .  . 

Last  night  Les  certainly  lived  up  to  his  reputation  for 
knowing  how  to  gauge  a  woman's  moods!  All  summer  he 
had  remembered  not  to  kiss  Berniece.  She  was  such  a  child; 
she  probably  considered  a  kiss  the  next  thing  to  a  proposal. 
But  last  night  he  kissed  her  before  he  thought. 

In  the  shadowy  doorway,  her  slim  figure  outlined  in 
her  filmy  frock,  Berniece  seemed  waiting  for  it.  Les  hoped 
he  knew  when  a  girl  was  waiting  to  be  kissed! 

He  hadn't  supposed  Berniece  could  make  him  feel  like 
that !  When  he  dragged  himself  out  of  the  ether,  he  was  too 
surprised  to  say  anything.  He  stood  gaping  up  at  her  like  a 
high  school  youth. 

Berniece  showed  an  amazing  amount  of  composure  as 
she  laughed,  "Let's  forget  it,  shall  we?"  and  closed  the  door 
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before  he  could  think  of  anything  clever  to  say  or  get  a 
chance  to  kiss  her  good-night. 

Remembering  that  farewell,  Leslie  felt  a  twinge  of 
regret.  What  a  grand  wife  Berniece  would  make  some  man; 
someone  who  planned  to  settle  down.  Les  sighed  uncon- 
sciously at  the  thought;  he  hoped  Berniece  would  get  some- 
one worthy  of  her.  There  were  so  many  bounders  in  the 
world.  He  almost  regretted  he  wasn't  a  marrying  man.  He 
couldn't  follow  a  career  and  a  girl  at  the  same  time. 

He  had  strolled  around  half  the  night,  wondering  how 
he  should  treat  the  girl  the  next  time  he  saw  her.  When  he 
finally  got  home,  he  found  the  notification  of  his  promo- 
tion. It  was  the  transfer  he  had  begged  for  all  summer; 
Jack  had  finally  arranged  it. 

It  couldn't  have  come  at  a  worse  time.  Now  Les  had 
to  say  not  only  "Farewell"  but  "Good-bye"  to  a  girl  with- 
out any  of  that  gradual  tapering-off  of  attention  he  always 
used  to  end  a  flirtation.  He  felt  better  if  the  break  were 
gentle ;  then  he  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  success- 
fully terminated  a  conquest. 

A  girl  like  Berniece  was  different.  How  could  he  tell 
her  "Good-bye"  like  this?  He  winced  at  the  thought  of  her 
big  eyes  filled  with  tears.  How  he  hated  tears!  He  never 
knew  what  to  say  or  do  when  a  woman  cried.  If  he  thought 
a  girl  was  going  to  be  that  kind,  he  usually  tried  to  tele- 
phone her.  It  didn't  seem  fair  to  Berniece  to  treat  her  that 
way  .  .  . 

Then,  too,  Jack  would  probably  think  he  was  a  cad. 
Jack  wouldn't  believe  Les  if  he  said  he  was  just  another 
misunderstood  man;  one  whose  natural  instinct  to  preen 
and  parade  had  been  mistaken  for  pursuit  by  an  ignorant 
girl.  Jack  might  be  his  best  friend,  but  he  was  Berniece's 
cousin. 
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A  cold  sweat  oozed  out  over  Leslie's  body  and  made 
his  clammy  hands  awkward.  In  disgust  he  threw  down  the 
optimistic  red  tie  with  which  he  was  struggling  and  chose 
a  sober  blue  one  with  a  melancholy  violet  overtone.  He 
tweaked  it  into  place,  then  looked  at  his  watch.  Great  scott, 
he  didn't  have  time  to  eat! 

Thrusting  Berniece's  picture  into  his  breast  pocket,  so 
as  to  be  sure  not  to  lose  it,  he  grabbed  his  hat  and  ran  down 
the  street.  Of  all  mornings  he  would  have  to  arrive  late  on 
this  one,  when  he  wanted  to  keep  Jack  in  good  humor. 

Dashing  into  the  office  with  a  great  show  of  energy, 
Les  ignored  Jack's  eyes  and  flung  him  a  brusque  "Good 
morning"  over  the  bulwark  of  his  shoulder.  Les  whisked 
his  treasures  together  with  the  maximum  of  noise  and  a 
minimum  of  efficiency,  then  slumped  down  before  his  desk, 
breathing  heavily.  He  wondered  if  Berniece  knew  he  was 
leaving?  Had  Jack  seen  her  this  morning? 

Staring  moodily  at  his  typewriter,  Les  got  an  inspira- 
tion. He  would  type  his  farewell  to  Berniece.  That  would 
remind  her  that  their  acquaintance  had  a  business  origin; 
that  the  entertainment  he  offered  was  merely  the  courteous 
gesture  of  a  man  toward  an  unattached  female  related  to 
his  employer. 

He  thrust  a  paper  lopsidedly  into  the  machine,  tore  it, 
whirled  it  out  and  inserted  another.  Les  was  aware  of  Jack's 
silent  scrutiny  but  refused  to  look  in  that  direction.  His 
fingers  rattled  the  keys  and  the  date  and  "Dear  Miss 
Graham,"  stared  coolly  back  at  him.  What  should  he  say 
next?  "Yours  of  the  tenth  at  hand  and  contents  noted," 
wouldn't  apply  to  anything  but  a  kiss.  He  had  no  intention 
of  alluding  to  that!  He  would  have  to  word  this  note  care- 
fully or  it  might  sound  as  if  matters  had  gone  further  than 
they  had.  How  did  one  run  away  from  a  girl  without  letting 
her  know  it,  or  at  least  without  making  her  angry?  You 
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never  could  tell  what  an  angry  woman  might  do. 

He  couldn't  imagine  Berniece  doing  anything  rash,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  much  better  if  she  cried  on  someone's  shoulder 
and  talked  about  him.  Great  scott,  she  might  even  be  per- 
suaded to  sue  him,  and  use  this  letter  as  evidence! 

At  that  thought  Les  bounded  to  his  feet  so  hastily 
that  his  chair  crashed  to  the  floor. 

From  his  vantage  point  at  the  corner  desk,  Jack  rose 
lazily  to  his  feet  and  crossed  the  room,  holding  out  an  ivory 
envelope.  "Perhaps  you  should  read  this  before  you  finish 
your  letter,"  he  said  with  a  one-sided  smile.  "I  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  deliver  it  until  this  afternoon,  but  I  have  some 
work  to  do  this  morning,  even  if  you  don't,  and  I'd  just 
as  soon  work  around  a  cyclone  as  you,  today." 

Growling  his  thanks  Les  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
the  words  jumped  up  and  down  in  his  shaking  hands. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Benton:"  (Whew — what  a  heading!) 

"Since  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  again  be- 
fore I  leave,  I  am  taking  this  means  of  thanking 
you  for  a  pleasant  and  enlightening  interlude. 

The  University  requires  my  immediate  return 
to  my  position  in  the  library.  There  I  shall  become 
once  again  the  serious,  self-reliant  person  I  am  by 
nature. 

Don't  blame  Jack  for  misrepresenting  me.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  a  summer  as  an  ingenue,  to  get 
the  right  masculine  reaction  for  a  novel  I  am  writ- 
ing. You  gave  me  some  very  interesting  material, 
for  which  I  thank  you. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  incapable  of  continuing 
the  deception  indefinitely,  and  can  see  no  advan- 
tage in  doing  so.  I  really  hope  that  some  day  we 
may  renew  our  acquaintance  without  such  a  handi- 
cap. 
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Good  luck  to  you,  and  to  all  the  naive  girls 
who  can  remain  helpless  and  adoring  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Berniece  Graham/' 

Leslie  whirled  to  face  Jack,  whose  look  of  innocuous 
interest  did  not  deceive  him.  "When  is  she  leaving?" 

"Four-thirty,  on  the  Mountain  Bluebird  Express." 

"What  a  relief!  I  can  still  make  it." 

"Going  to  see  her  off?"  Jack's  eloquent  eyebrows  were 
quizzical. 

Les  realized  that  he  ought  to  be  furious  at  being  made 
the  dupe  by  a  girl,  but  somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  matter, 
just  now. 

"Far  from  it!"  he  snapped.  "Going  to  stop  her.  Do 
you  think  for  one  minute  that  I'll  let  her  slip  out  of  my 
reach,  after  that?  If  she  gets  away  from  me  now  and  goes 
back  to  her  campus  cronies  I'll  never  have  a  chance! 

"Berniece  is  the  first  girl  I  ever  met  who  played  the 
same  game  I  did.  She  is  going  to  be  the  last  —  if  I  can 
manage  it! 

"Don't  stand  there  grinning  like  a  fool.  The  Best  Man 
has  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 


FM-  RADIO'S  REVOLUTIONIST 

By  Bob  Crowl 

TWICE  daily  as  the  hour  hand  nears  seven-thirty  at 
Wareham  Hall  a  feeling  of  tension  mounts  between 
the  occupants  of  Rooms  111  and  114.  And  what  is 
comparable  on  a  small  scale  to  a  Balkan  border  dispute 
boils  anew  when  Ed  Malone  hauls  out  his  electric  razor 
and  rolls  it  over  what  is  alleged  to  be  hair.  Simultaneously 
across  the  hall  in  Room  114  Conway  and  Keller  become 
innocent  victims  of  a  terrific  bombardment  of  electrons. 
They  lose  little  time  snapping  their  radio  off. 

"Jumping  blue  blazes!"  spurts  Conway.  "There  ought 
to  be  an  open  season  on  that  duck.  I'm  getting  tired  of 
listening  to  that  buzz-saw  concert  every  morning  that  guy 
goes  to  class  and  every  night  he  goes  on  a  date.  I  was  late 
for  my  eight  o'clock  this  morning  just  because  of  Malone's 
portable  rock  crusher.  For  all  I  knew  the  announcer  said 
the  time  was  seven-twenty-five,  but  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  seven-forty-five  'cause  I  was  plenty  late." 

"Yeah,"  agrees  Keller,  "when  I  get  to  be  an  upper- 
classman,  it's  going  to  be  plenty  tough  on  the  freshies  I 
catch  with  an  electric  razor.  Boy,  it  was  plenty  bad  last 
night  when  you  were  gone.  You  couldn't  pull  KOIL 
through  that  barrage." 

Apart  from  what  Conway  and  Keller  may  have  done 
to  remedy  their  situation,  there  is  a  solution.  They  call  it 
frequency  modulation,  FM  for  short.  Not  since  the  days 
when  a  Council  Bluffs  lad  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Lee  Deforest 
perfected  the  radio  tube  in  a  New  York  laboratory  have 
technicians  been  so  agog  over  possibilities  of  a  radio  inven- 
tion. FM  represents  a  radio  fan's  Utopia.  It  has  about 
as  much  static  as  Creighton  University  has  classes  on  All 
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Saints'  day.  As  for  its  second  main  feature,  fidelity,  it 
does  for  sound  reproduction  what  the  lie  detector  has  done 
for  criminology.  Just  how  is  it  going  to  affect  the  Malone 
versus  Conway  and  Keller  dispute?  What  has  FM  got  to 
do  with  the  other  2,018  Creighton  students?  The  answer 
is,  plenty. 

FM's  father  is  Major  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  no 
academic  visionary  or  crackpot.  Armstrong,  more  than  any 
other  one  man,  has  made  radio  what  it  is  today.  He  made 
his  first  million  and  amounts  thereafter  from  his  radio  in- 
ventions. He  brought  radio  out  of  the  Model  T  stage  with 
a  regenerative  circuit  which  displaced  the  crystal  detector. 
Perhaps  you  remember  the  one  Grandpa  had,  a  coffin  box- 
studded  with  dials,  a  bent  petunia  speaker  horn  and  that 
"peanut"  whistle.  Armstrong  developed  this  circuit  while 
a  sophomore  at  Columbia  and  with  it  brought  in  Honolulu, 
an  unbelievable  feat  in  those  days. 

Came  the  war  and  Armstrong  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  army  signal  corps.  He  had  the  job  of  picking  up  and 
amplifying  German  signals  too  weak  to  be  copied  by  allied 
operators.  He  did  the  job  with  another  circuit  which  he 
developed  himself  and  called  superheterodyne,  the  basic 
circuit  for  most  radios  today.  After  the  war,  he  developed 
the  super-regenerative  circuit,  the  basis  of  the  modern 
portable.  Yet  with  these  inventions  and  many  more  to  his 
credit,  Armstrong  says  they  mean  little  when  compared 
with  FM.  FM,  he  says,  may  place  him  second  to  Marconi 
in  the  annals  of  radio. 

Yet  Armstrong  did  not  invent  FM.  He  merely  added 
noise  suppression  to  it  and  adapted  it  for  a  use.  The  adap- 
tation of  FM  is  the  result  of  a  twenty-four  year  struggle 
between  Armstrong  and  static.  Its  operation  today  is  the 
result   of   four  years'   litigation   between   Armstrong   and 
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radio  corporation  lawyers  held  in  Federal  Communication 
Commission  chambers  at  Washington.  This  four-year  court 
session  cost  Armstrong  nearly  $1,000,000.  Armstrong 
maintains  that  the  best  engineering  always  wins  out,  and 
the  FCC  gave  FM  the  green  light  last  May.  And  now  his 
biggest  battle  is  just  ahead  —  selling  FM  to  some  120  million 
Americans. 

There  are  two  types  of  radio  noise:  static,  man-made 
and  natural,  and  station-to-station  interference.  Each  is 
completely  eliminated  by  an  FM  receiver.  Recently  General 
Electric  engineers  let  fly  a  million-volt  arc  a  few  feet  from 
an  FM  set  but  the  program  went  on  without  a  ripple. 
Diathermy  machines,  electric  razors,  and  those  pole  trans- 
formers of  the  light  company  that  occasionally  "blurp-out" 
the  best  of  radio  entertainment,  cannot  be  heard  with  an 
FM  set.  FM  also  eliminates  that  mumble- jumble  caused 
by  station-to-station  interference.  When  two  stations  are 
both  sending  on  the  same  frequency,  the  station  with  fifty- 
one  per  cent  signal  strength  is  received,  all  others  rejected. 
This  was  illustrated  recently  by  RCA  engineers.  They  set 
out  in  a  car  equipped  with  an  FM  receiver  and  followed  a 
route  between  two  FM  stations  sending  on  the  same  fre- 
quencies. One  station  was  located  at  New  York  and  the 
other  at  a  small  town  thirty  miles  away.  The  men  heard 
no  station  interference  at  any  time.  When  they  hit  the  area 
where  both  stations  had  irregular  patterns  of  power — just 
one  station  came  through.  New  York  came  through  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill — half-way  up  the  other  station  came  through 
but  there  was  no  slurring  or  jam.  The  stations  changed  as 
if  someone  had  thrown  a  switch. 

As  for  fidelity,  here  is  what  FM  offers.  Let  the  an- 
nouncer strike  a  match.  You  hear  the  scratch,  you  hear  it 
shizz  into  flame  and  crackle  as  it  burns  and  hear  the  an- 
nouncer's breath  as  it  is  blown  out.  Listen  to  him  drive  a 
nail  into  a  piece  of  wood  and  you  can  tell  by  the  clank  of 
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the  hammer  whether  he  hits  the  nail  or  misses  and  hits  wood. 
Pour  water  into  a  glass,  tear  paper  or  whistle,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  sound.  FM  adds  fifteen  pieces  to  a  radio 
symphony  concert.  In  fact,  listen  to  the  concert  with  your 
eyes  closed  and  you  would  find  it  hard  to  convince  yourself 
you  were  not  in  the  concert  hall.  Even  the  triangle  pings 
true,  and  a  piano  sends  out  reverberating  notes,  rich  in 
tone  color. 

They  call  FM  radio's  rebel  because  it  rejects  whatever 
the  present  radio  transmission  system,  called  amplitude 
modulation  (called  AM  for  short),  demands.  For  example, 
compare  a  few  planks  in  the  platforms  of  the  respective  radio 
candidates. 

AM  stands  for: 

1.  Constant  frequency. 

2.  Variable  power  output. 

3.  "Day"  and  "night"  reception  differences. 

4.  A  transmitter  with  a  low,  wet  location. 

5.  A   long   wave    for    standard    broadcasts    (200-550 
meters). 

FM  stands  for: 

1.  Variable  frequency. 

2.  Constant  power  output. 

3.  Equal  reception  conditions  'round  the  clock. 

4.  A  transmitter  with  a  high,  dry  location. 

5.  An  ultra-short  wave  for  broadcasts  (10  meters  and 
less). 

The  list  goes  on  and  can  be  carried  to  a  point  of  local 
civic  pride.  Just  as  Council  Bluffs  can  just  claim  some 
credit  for  AM  through  Deforest,  so  can  Omaha  through 
the  Douglas  County  sheriff's  office  claim  to  have  the  first 
FM  two-way  police  unit  in  the  world. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  FM  and  AM  is 
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that  they  are  entirely  different  radio  signals.  Where  FM 
swings  along  a  200  kilocycle  channel,  AM  remains  at  a  fixed 
point.  But  where  FM's  power  output  remains  constant,  AM 
changes  according  to  the  amplitude  of  voice  fluctuations. 
This  200  kilocycle  channel  is  precisely  the  reason  why  FM 
will  never  operate  on  the  standard  broadcast  band.  An 
FM  station  on  the  broadcast  band  would  require  a  slice  of 
wavelengths  roughly  extending  from  WOW  to  KFAB. 
The  only  place  where  FM  can  have  this  200  kilocycle  channel 
is  on  ultra-short  wave,  where  frequencies  are  higher  and 
wavelengths  are  ten  meters  and  less.  At  present  the  FCC 
is  flooded  with  applications  for  FM  permits,  among  them 
is  one  from  KOWH,  the  Omaha  World-Herald  station.  It 
probably  will  be  some  time  before  all  the  permits  are  granted 
as  many  television  and  amateur  bands  in  the  ultra -high 
frequency  region  will  have  to  be  shifted. 

FM  will  also  upset  the  balance  of  power  existent  on 
the  radio  map  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  top 
power  stations  are  rigidly  regulated  and  there  are  only 
sixty-two  stations  in  the  fifty-kilowatt  bracket.  Several  hun- 
dred must  leave  the  air  at  odd  hours  and  at  night  because  of 
interference.  Take  your  local  stations,  for  example.  WOW 
uses  5,000  watts  day  and  night  because  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  any  stations  outside  its  territory.  KOIL  uses  5,000 
watts  during  the  day  and  1,000  at  night.  KOIL  engineers 
have  just  developed  a  directional  antenna  which  reduces 
interference  with  other  stations,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
have  applied  for  a  permit  to  use  5,000  watts  at  night. 
KOWH  operates  on  a  daytime  basis  using  500  watts  and 
have  applied  for  permission  to  increase  this  to  1,000  watts. 
Reason  for  these  regulations  lies  in  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  broadcast  band  itself.  The  FCCcalls  it  "pri- 
mary" and  "secondary"  coverage.  Radio  "hams"  refer  to 
secondary  coverage  as  "skip,"  because  the  waves  tend  to 
skip  like  a  flat  stone  tossed  on  a  pond.  That  is  why  your 
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radio  works  better  at  night.  FM  has  no  skip  and  its  primary 
coverage  does  not  extend  over  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Hence, 
innumerable  FM  stations  can  operate  around  the  clock  with- 
out interference  —  probably  many  more  than  advertisers 
care  to  support. 

The  activity  of  radio's  rebel  ramifies  into  countless 
fields  allied  with  radio,  and  its  economic  effect  promises  to 
be  startling.  The  microphone  represents  a  four  billion-dollar 
investment.  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  has  another  three  billion 
dollars  invested  in  some  forty  million  receivers.  Another 
75  million  dollars  was  spent  on  826  commercial  stations. 
Radio  advertising  cost  170  million  dollars  in  1939.  And  total 
figures  are  not  available  on  the  millions  spent  on  police, 
amateur,  government  and  research  laboratories  and  service 
shops.  FM's  economic  challenge  is  that  these  figures  must 
be  rewritten  at  a  lower  figure. 

Here  in  Nebraska  it  may  take  years  before  an 
FM  station  operates  commercially  because  AM  does  the 
job  fairly  well.  But  where  conditions  are  unfavorable  and 
in  heavily  populated  areas  back  east  where  the  noise  level 
is  high  the  change  is  already  being  made.  Then  there  are 
spots  in  western  Nebraska  entirely  dependent  on  secondary 
coverage  for  their  radio  programs.  FM  could  do  them  no 
good.  Omahans  in  the  near  future  will  probably  buy  radios 
with  both  FM  and  AM  just  as  combination  long  and  short 
wave  sets  are  sold  today. 

The  technical  offshoots  of  FM  constitute  a  story  in 
themselves,  but  two  should  be  mentioned  briefly.  They  are, 
the  FM  station-to-station  direct  radio  network,  and  duo- 
transmission.  In  order  to  cover  more  than  100  miles  with 
an  FM  station,  engineers  extended  the  territory  by  adding 
relay  stations  which  picked  up  the  original  FM  program 
and  rebroadcast  it  FM  for  another  100  miles.  The  out- 
growth of  this  will  probably  be  a  coast-to-coast  direct  radio 
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hookup  by  FM.  The  average  telephone  wire  now  used  by 
chains  works  up  to  5,000  audio  cycles.  The  best  wire  does 
about  8,000  cycles,  which  is  several  times  less  than  FM 
does.  Also,  an  FM  hookup  is  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient. Telephone  wires  are  always  vulnerable  to  snow,  sleet 
and  magnetic  storms;  FM  is  free  from  these  hazards.  Duo- 
transmission  simply  means  that  an  FM  station  can  send  two 
or  more  programs  on  the  same  frequency  at  the  same  time 
without  interference.  This,  no  doubt,  will  boom  facsimile 
broadcasts.  Facsimile  broadcasts  have  been  perfected  for 
some  time  but  could  only  be  sent  by  a  station  after  it 
signed  off  its  regular  time,  consequently  facsimile  never 
paid  because  few  persons  were  awake  to  receive  it.  With 
FM  you  can  listen  to  Fred  Allen  and  simultaneously  get  a 
newscast,  teletype  fashion,  from  the  same  station  without 
difficulty. 

Essentially,  FM  has  two  contributions  to  offer  radio 
fans,  static  elimination  and  high  fidelity.  Experts  are  all 
agreed  on  the  value  of  noise  reduction  but  they  disagree  on 
the  worth  of  high  fidelity.  You  don't  need  high  fidelity  for 
programs  of  the  "Hi  Yo  Silver"  type,  on  the  other  hand, 
Andre  Kostelanetz  feels  much  better  toward  his  FM  lis- 
teners and  campaigns  for  FM  sets.  A  national  advertising 
program  for  FM  has  already  begun  in  most  of  the  mag- 
azines. Undoubted^  FM  represents  the  solution  to  the 
cause  of  "bad  blood"  between  Malone  versus  Conway  and 
Keller.  Undoubtedly  FM  will  bring  an  equal  proportion 
of  radio  enjoyment  to  the  other  2,018  Creighton  students 
in  the  near  future.  Undoubtedly  FM,  Radio's  Rebel,  is 
here  to  stay. 
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Memories 

In  a  box  of  school-day  souvenirs  I  came  upon  this  poem 
All  stained  with  tears,  a  broken  romance  brought. 

The  theme  was  strictly  morbid  —  a  love  had  gone  to  roam 
And  my  heart  had  torn  anew  at  every  thought  — 

Roses  to  ashes, 

Dreams   to  dust, 
Shining  stars  all 

Stained  with  rust. 
Laughter's  gone 

Down  memory's  lane; 
Joy's  so  weary 

Tears  now  reign. 
Days  are  empty; 

Winds  are  chill. 
Hearts  are  dead, 

But  aching  still. 
Minutes  steal 

Like  hours  slow. 
Nights  are  cold 

When'er  you  go. 
For  summer's  smiles 

Fled  astray, 
Darling,  when  you 

Went  away  — 

My  heart  was  surely  broken  when  I  wrote  this  mournful  phrase, 
And  my  life  was  shattered  —  that  was  plain  to  see. 

But  though  this  tear-stained  token  has  haunted  me  for  days, 
I  just  can't  remember  who  that  man  could  be. 

— By  Jeanne  Mary  Lund 
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By  Jane  Connell 

THE  constant  clicking  of  Adele  Brady's  needles  mingled 
with  the  crackling  of  the  flames  in  the  fireplace  and  the 
soft  rustling  of  Allan's  paper.  With  intent  eyes,  Adele 
watched  the  man  before  her.  The  black  hair,  broad,  high 
forehead,  bushy  brows,  and  square  jawbones  gave  Allan  an 
impressive  appearance.  His  long  legs  were  stretched  out  on 
the  big  leather  footstool.  In  his  interest,  he  did  not  notice 
Adele's  gaze.  With  an  impatient  gesture,  she  tossed  the 
knitting  on  the  table  beside  her  and  sat,  waiting.  In  a  few 
minutes  Allan  laid  his  paper  aside. 

"Allan,"  Adele  began,  "why  don't  we  go  for  a  little 
walk?  It's  so  nice  out  tonight  and  this  house  is  so  stuffy." 

She  went  over  to  his  chair  and  perched  on  the  arm 
of  it.  Her  slim  body  leaned  toward  him.  The  bright  blue 
eyes  and  soft  red  lips  smiled  gaily.  Allan  laughed  and  tousled 
the  auburn  curls. 

"I'd  like  to,  but  who  would  be  here  with  Mother?" 

"We'll  only  be  gone  an  hour  and  she's  asleep  anyway." 

"But  what  if  she'd  wake  up  and  want  something?" 

"Oh,  Allan!"  Adele  jumped  up  angrily.  "Must  we 
always  go  through  this,  even  for  such  a  simple  thing  as 
going  for  a  walk.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it." 

"But,  Adele,"  Allan  was  standing  beside  her  by  the 
fire.  "Mother's  sick,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  she's  blind 
as  well.  She  can't  get  anything  for  herself  and  besides,  she'd 
be  frightened  if  she  thought  she  were  here  alone.  Her  heart 
is  so  weak,  the  least  shock  might  take  her." 

Seeing  the  angry  flash  in  Adele's  eyes  and  the  deter- 
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mined  set  of  her  mouth,  he  began,  "This  is  such  a  little 
thing." 

Adele  pulled  away.  "A  little  thing?  A  little  thing  to 
sit  home  all  the  time!  A  little  thing  to  spend  half  my  time 
waiting  on  a  crippled,  blind  old  lady!  A  little  thing  to  work 
hours  composing  silly  letters  from  Ted  and  reading  them 
to  her  and  telling  her  they're  from  him.  Oh,  yes,  and  I 
love  to  hear  you  read  the  newspaper  clippings  about  him." 
Adele  was  sobbing  hysterically.  "  'Ted  Brady  in  another 
Broadway  hit.'  "  The  tears  turned  to  shrill  laughter.  "That's 
funny.  Well,  Ted's  dead.  His  life  is  over.  I'm  sick  of  living 
it  for  him.  I'm  sick  of  hearing  her  talk  about  him.  Oh,  Allan, 
can't  you  see?" 

During  the  course  of  the  sudden  outburst,  Allan  stood 
facing  the  crackling  logs.  His  face  whitened.  The  large  jaw- 
bones were  rigid  and  stiff  and  the  black  eyes  gleamed.  He 
turned  on  Adele. 

The  cold  tone  of  his  voice  rang  like  metal.  "I  only  see, 
Adele,  that  you  are  very  selfish.  We've  talked  this  thing 
over  sanely  hundreds  of  times.  There's  only  one  thing  we 
can  do,  and  that's  what  we're  doing  now.  I  know  it's  hard 
on  you.  But  remember,  it's  just  as  hard  for  me.  Five  years 
of  keeping  an  old  wound  open  is  a  long  time.  After  all, 
Ted  was  my  brother." 

Adele  sank  down  in  the  chair.  "I  know,  Allan.  I'm 
sorry.  It's  only  that  it's  so  hard.  I  never  get  to  see  you  for 
myself.  We  never  have  any  of  the  good  times  we  used  to. 
Besides,  it  makes  me  afraid  for  little  Ted  to  be  brought  up 
in  such  a  quiet,  solemn  home." 

The  next  morning,  Allan  saw  the  usual  bright  smiling 
face  when  Adele  came  upstairs  to  hurry  him. 

"Hi,  there,"  he  called.  "I'm  hurrying.  I'll  be  down  in 
a  minute." 
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His  relief  was  great.  It  was  as  though  a  storm  had 
shaken  its  angry  fists  and  then,  suddenly,  departed,  leaving 
the  warm  sun  and  peace  in  its  place. 

No  sooner  had  Adele  disappeared  than  Teddie  darted 
into  the  room. 

"I'm  up,"  he  grinned. 

Allan  laughed.  "Oh,  you  are,  are  you?  And  what'll 
we  do  about  it?"  Allan  swooped  Teddie  up  on  his  shoulder. 
"Maybe  we  ought  to  surprise  Mother.  She  doesn't  know 
you're  up." 

"Let's." 

Again  Allan  laughed  as  he  crept  down  the  steps  to 
"surprise"  Adele.  He  and  Teddie  went  through  the  same 
performance  every  morning  much  to  Adele' s  dutiful 
"surprise." 

When  Allan  left,  Teddie  and  Adele  stood  by  the  win- 
dow and  watched  him  swing  briskly  down  the  walk.  In 
spite  of  herself,  Adele  could  not  help  the  bitter  feeling  that 
everything  could  be  quite  different  if  it  weren't  for  Allan's 
foolish  notion  about  his  mother.  Although  Ted  had  left  her 
plenty  of  money  to  go  to  the  best  hospital  in  the  city,  there 
was  always  the  fear  that  she  would  learn  of  Ted's  death. 
The  doctor  had  said  the  shock  would  kill  her;  and  for  five 
long  years,  she  and  Allan  had  kept  their  secret.  No  one 
ever  came  to  the  house  without  being  warned  to  be  careful 
of  what  they  said  in  Mrs.  Brady's  presence.  They  had 
taught  even  Teddie  to  talk  of  Uncle  Ted.  Dutifully  and 
shyly,  he  showed  "presents  he  got  from  Uncle  Ted"  to 
his  grandmother,  tiny  and  weak,  huddled  in  the  huge  easy 
chair. 

This  morning,  as  she  waited  on  the  old  lady,  she  could 
not  help  a  surge  of  pity,  as  the  shaking  voice  asked,  "Will 
I  get  a  letter  today,  Adele?  Today's  Thursday,  isn't  it?" 
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"Yes,  it's  Thursday.  The  letter'll  probably  be  here 
soon  after  lunch." 

"Adele."  The  trembling  little  arm  reached  out,  groping 
for  Adele.  "Adele,  you're  so  good  to  me.  I  —  I  wish  you'd 
tell  Ted  how  happy  I  am  here.  And  don't  tell  him  I'm  sick. 
Just  tell  him  I'm  too  tired  to  write.  He  might  worry,  you 
know." 

The  smile  of  trust  on  the  pinched,  little  face  and  the 
fixed  gaze  of  the  blind  eyes  made  Adele  squirm. 

"I  will,  but  we'll  wait  'til  the  mail  comes." 

When  Adele  left  Mrs.  Brady,  comfortably  situated, 
she  felt  a  hot  flush  on  her  cheeks.  In  her  eyes,  there  glowed 
the  same  little  gleam  of  anger  that  had  been  there  the  night 
before.  Another  letter,  another  hour  of  talking  of  Ted,  an- 
other struggle  to  make  the  excited  invalid  rest,  all  faced  her 
in  an  ugly  panorama. 

Wearily  she  went  to  the  desk  in  the  study,  and  for  an 
hour  she  rambled  through  old  clippings,  chewed  the  end  of 
the  pen,  and,  at  intervals,  scratched  rapidly  across  the  sheet 
of  paper.  Having  finished  her  task,  she  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  with  her  eyes  closed.  In  a  few  seconds,  she  opened  them 
again  and  looked  straight  into  Ted's  laughing  eyes  in  the 
photograph  hung  above  the  desk.  She  had  liked  Ted  in  the 
short  time  she  knew  him.  From  the  outside,  one  would 
think  he  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  fun  and  laughter  and 
the  fullness  of  life.  But,  his  whole  being  went  into  his  work 
and  into  the  love  of  his  family.  It  was  Ted's  zest  for  life 
that  made  him  so  successful  in  work  and  play,  that  made 
him  the  great  favorite  and  hero  of  Broadway,  friends  and 
relatives  alike. 

"Ted  would  be  angry  at  all  this  show,"  mused  Adele. 
"He'd  get  sick  of  the  secrecy  and  lying  and  stealth,  of  the 
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cloud  he's  brought  over  our  home.  He  would  have  told  her 
and  taken  the  chance.  If  telling  would  kill  her,  then — " 

The  idea  startled  Adele.  Strangely  enough,  she  didn't 
hurry  it  away.  She  let  it  linger  and  play  awhile.  It  flitted 
about  and  with  each  turn,  showed  a  more  alluring  side. 

"I  could  see  Allan  oftener.  It  would  be  more  like  old 
times.  And  we  could  give  little  Ted  a  much  happier  child- 
hood. It  is  unjust  to  us  all  this  way.  There  would  be  no 
more  quarrels  with  Allan,  no  more  misunderstandings,  no 
more  tension  and  strain." 

The  realization  that  the  unnatural  predicament  had 
been  slowly  and  surely  prying  her  and  Allan  apart  made 
the  cold  sweat  break  out  on  her  forehead  and  a  stifling  dry- 
ness come  in  her  throat.  A  sick,  nauseating  feeling  came 
in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  She  hurriedly  pushed  the  letter 
into  the  desk  drawer. 

Days  went  by.  The  green  leaves  of  the  ivy  that 
clambered  up  the  walls  of  the  stone  house  turned  a  glorious 
red,  curled  up,  and  fell  gently  to  the  ground.  The  gay 
flower  beds  became  a  dreary  assemblage  of  dry  brown  stalks 
and  the  winds  stripped  the  trees  of  their  bright  array. 

Adele  became  more  despondent  with  the  coming  of 
winter.  The  picture  of  the  dreary  season  spent  cooped  up 
in  the  house  was  not  inviting.  In  her  veins,  the  young  blood 
surged  and  sent  a  young  thrill  through  her  lithe  body  that 
could  not  be  answered. 

November  third  was  Allan's  birthday  and  Adele  made 
plans  for  a  quiet  celebration. 

"It's  Daddy's  birthday,"  she  told  Teddie.  "We're  going 
to  make  him  a  big  cake  —  just  like  I  make  you,  and  we're 
going  to  have  company,  too." 

"Oh,  gee,"  he  responded.  "Can  I  help?  Can  I  stay  up 
late,  too?" 
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Adele  hugged  him.  "Yes.  Yes." 

That  night  when  Allan  came  home,  he  showed  real 
surprise  at  the  little  group  in  his  parlor.  "We're  celebrating 
your  birthday,"  greeted  Frank  Little,  "even  if  you  don't 
like  'em  any  more." 

"I  didn't  know  anybody  remembered  that,"  Allan 
laughed  uneasily.  "I'll  get  rid  of  this  coat  and  hat." 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  walked  out  in  the  kitchen  to 
Adele.  "Adele,  why  did  you  do  this?" 

"To  please  you." 

Beaming,  she  turned  to  him,  only  to  be  stopped  short 
by  the  disturbed  look  on  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter?  Is  something  wrong?"  It  was  her 
turn  to  express  surprise. 

"Wrong?"  he  asked,  impatiently.  "Oh,  Adele.  You 
know  Mother  can't  stand  excitement,  and  you  know  she 
always  enjoyed  celebrating  birthdays  with  us.  Now  she 
can't.  I  think  it  was  very  thoughtless  of  you." 

Adele  became  indignant.  "Thoughtless?  I've  been 
working  all  day  trying  to  please  you.  Can't  anything  I  do 
be  right?  It  wouldn't  hurt  Mother  if  you'd  carry  her  out 
to  the  dining-room.  Anybody'd  be  sick  all  cooped  up  all 
the  time.  She'd  probably  enjoy  herself.  There  are  only  three 
of  your  best  friends.  I'm  sure  they  wouldn't  bother  her." 

Now  Allan  was  angry.  "Don't  be  foolish.  You  know 
Mother  could  never  stand  it.  Now  that  you've  made  your 
silly  plans,  I  suppose  I  can't  make  a  fool  of  you." 

With  that,  Allan  joined  the  guests  in  the  parlor.  Adele 
could  hear  his  voice  as  he  greeted  them  again.  "Mother, 
mother,  mother."  She  stirred  the  gravy  with  such  speed  that 
it  splashed  on  the  stove. 
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During  dinner,  she  tried  to  be  pleasant,  but  felt  that 
she  was  not.  Her  food  choked  her  and  tasted  like  straw. 
When  she  talked,  her  voice  sounded  strangely  like  someone 
else's. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  departed,  Adele  hastened  up- 
stairs leaving  Allan  with  his  paper.  A  moment  later,  Allan 
let  the  paper  fall  and  stared  vacantly  into  the  fire.  He  was 
weary  and  upset.  Adele's  outbursts  were  becoming  more 
numerous,  but  he  realized  guiltily  that  his  demands  on  her 
were  also  increasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moments  of 
confidence,  of  quiet  trust,  of  mutual  understanding  occurred 
at  longer  and  longer  intervals.  The  constant  tension  and 
secrecy  was  telling  on  them  both. 

In  the  fireplace,  the  bright  flames  had  gradually  de- 
scended to  a  soft  glow.  Little  by  little,  the  warm  red  became 
a  dull  grey.  Allan  roused  himself  and  went  upstairs.  When 
he  opened  the  bedroom  door,  the  hall  light  fell  directly  across 
Adele's  face.  Allan  noticed  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  the 
slight  trace  of  blue  under  her  eyes,  and  the  little,  troubled 
frown  that  not  even  sleep  erased.  He  smoothed  her  hair. 
"Poor  Adele,"  he  whispered.  "Something's  got  to  be  done. 
We  just  can't  go  on  like  this." 

The  next  day,  Adele  went  to  Ruth  Little's  home  for 
lunch.  She  hesitated  a  little  about  leaving  Mrs.  Brady, 
especially  after  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  night,  but 
finally  determined  to  go.  Frank  came  home  unexpectedly 
and  added  his  cheery  presence  to  that  of  the  two  women. 
When  they  had  gone  into  the  drawing-room  after  lunch, 
Frank's  conversation  turned  to  more  serious  things. 

"I  have  to  go  out  of  town  for  about  a  week  on  a  case. 
It  seems  I  always  have  to  go  at  the  wrong  time.  Just  this 
morning,  I  got  a  letter  from  a  client  in  New  York  saying 
he  needed  a  lawyer  and  needed  one  quick,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I'd  come.  His  firm's  being  sued  and  it  looks  pretty 
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bad  for  him.  If  I  just  didn't  have  this  other  fool  case." 
Frank  shook  his  head. 

"But,  Frank,  can't  you  postpone  this  other  case?"  Ruth 
queried. 

Adele's  heart  pounded.  In  sudden  panorama,  the  solu- 
tion of  her  problem  rolled  out  before  her.  Allan  would  have 
time  to  be  gone  for  three  months.  He  couldn't  be  gone  for 
such  a  long  time  without  some  explanation  to  his  mother, 
and  surely  he  wouldn't  leave  all  the  responsibility  of  her 
care  to  Adele.  He'd  have  to  tell  her  about  Ted.  "At  last," 
she  thought.  Visions  of  the  old  Allan  doing  things  in  the 
old  way,  images  of  the  old  confidences,  comradeship  and 
good  times  crammed  into  Adele's  brain. 

"Frank,"  she  interrupted,  trying  intensely  to  keep  her 
voice  natural.  "Frank,  perhaps  Allan  could  help  you.  I'm 
sure  he  doesn't  have  anything  urgent  right  now,  and  he 
could  go  and  work  on  the  case  until  you  got  there  and  then 
you  could  finish  it  together." 

Adele's  cheeks  were  hot  and  her  blue  eyes  bright  with 
excitement. 

"Capital!"  Frank  exclaimed.  "I  don't  know  why  I 
didn't  think  of  that  before.  I  wonder  how  he'll  like  working 
with  me." 

Frank  was  delighted,  but  he  could  never  realize  the 
turbulent  sensations  that  churned  in  Adele. 

When  she  was  leaving,  she  thanked  him  profusely. 
Then,  a  sudden  thought  darted  into  her  head.  "Don't  tell 
Allan  I  mentioned  it,"  she  asked.  "He'll  be  so  pleased 
when  he  knows  you  want  his  help." 

"O.  K.,  Adele,"  Frank  returned.  "Anything  you  want." 

That  night,  Allan  came  bursting  into  the  house.  "Adele, 
Adele.  I've  got  swell  news!" 
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Adele  came  running,  in  pretended  surprise.  "What  is 
it,  Allan?" 

Excitedly,  he  sat  down  on  the  couch  and  pulled  her 
down  beside  him.  "Frank  Little  came  over  to  the  office 
today  and  told  me  he  needed  help  on  that  Gifford  case.  Boy, 
that's  a  real  job.  I  was  sure  surprised  that  Frank  wanted 
a  fellow  as  young  as  I  am.  I  would  have  expected  him  to 
ask  one  of  his  older  friends.  I'm  going  to  work,  though." 

"But  I  thought  the  case  was  to  be  tried  in  New  York." 

"It  is,  darling.  That's  what's  so  wonderful.  It's  such 
an  important  case.  This'll  give  me  a  name  and  real  push 
we've  been  waiting  for.  It'll  mean  weeks  away,  but — " 

Allan's  face  fell.  "Adele!  Mother!" 

Although  Adele  had  been  expecting  this,  nevertheless 
it  jolted  her.  She  turned  away  from  Allan,  and  hot  tears 
sprang  in  her  eyes.  "If  he  turns  down  this  chance,  it'll  be 
the  last  straw.  We've  struggled  under  this  tension  too  long. 
If  he  gives  up  now,  we'll  never  get  away  from  it.  We're 
growing  farther  and  farther  apart  now."  This  last  thought 
sent  the  tears  down  her  cheeks. 

Allan  stared  hard  at  the  floor.  Visions  of  his  mother 
lying  dead  from  the  terrible  shock  mingled  with  visions  of 
Adele  cold  and  stranged.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  both 
he  and  Adele  were  on  the  verge  of  the  breaking  point.  That 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  have  the  terrible  weight  lifted 
from  them,  he  realized  acutely.  Stealthily,  he  glanced  at 
Adele.  The  bowed  head  and  the  wet  cheeks  told  him  full 
well  of  Adele's  feelings.  Apprehensively,  he  looked  at  the 
door  leading  to  his  mother's  room.  His  eyes  wandered  back 
to  Adele. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  toward  her  and  drew  her  close  to 
him.  "Let's  go  tell  her,  shall  we,  Adele?" 
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Women  in  Wartime 

"My  God,  when  will  You  make  this  slaughter  end?" 
The  maiden  wept,  in  anguished  anger  sore. 

"My  John  will  be  the  next  for  whom  they'll  send. 
Our  vow  to  wed  is   shattered  to  the  core." 

"Oh  God,  when  will  these  tyrants  cease  to  rule?" 
The  wife  implored  in  sobbing  solitude. 

"My  Joe  must  leave  us  all  to  be  the  tool 
Of  fiends,  who  brought  to  life  an  ancient  feud." 

"Dear  God,  again  I  pray  that  war  may  cease," 
The  mother  pled,  her  silver  locks  bowed  low. 

"My  little  Jim  has  followed  paths  of  peace 
His  father  died  to  salvage,  years  ago." 

Not  rage,  nor  fear,  nor  patient  grief  console 

A  wounded  world,  while  greed  and  hate  control. 

— By  Louise  Woeppel 


"JOHNNY,  GET  YOUR  GUN" 

By  James  Muldoon 

"...  And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands." 

THE  little  toy  soldier  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
tragic  military  figure  in  the  time  of  Eugene  Fields. 
The  tragic  figure  today  is  Uncle  Sam.  And  his  musket 
molds  in  his  hands. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  that  until  today  Uncle  Sam's 
military  plight  has  been  pitiful.  Our  unprepared  uncle  a 
year  ago  faced  two  problems :  first,  a  lack  of  military  equip- 
ment; second,  a  lack  of  manpower.  The  first  problem  is 
now,  and  belatedly,  in  the  hands  of  experts  for  solution.  The 
second,  to  be  discussed  herein,  finds  the  answer  to  a  dearth 
of  manpower  in  peace-time  conscription. 

Over  the  outraged  protests  of  many  and  the  blessings 
of  many  more,  our  Congress  has  legalized  a  peace-time  draft. 
This,  amid  cries  of  "It's  dictatorial"  and  "It's  unnecessary." 

Today's  conscription  is  not  dictatorial,  is  not  unneces- 
sary. Today's  conscription,  distasteful  though  it  may  be  to 
every  mother  and  mother's  son  in  the  nation,  may  well  be 
the  instrument  to  remove  the  rust  from  the  molding  mili- 
tary arm  of  the  United  States.  But  there  must  be  a  vital 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  move  so  offending  to  those 
who  would  cleave  closely  to  our  Constitution.  Briefly,  the 
basis  of  conscription  must  be  the  condition  that  America 
is  in  danger  and  that  America  is  not  prepared  to  cope  with 
that  danger. 

This  condition  is  a  condition  of  fact. 

Any  other  conception  of  our  present  situation  in  a 
warring  world  could  indicate  only  a  distention  of  the  national 
ego  or  wishful  thinking  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
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Will  you  read  the  words  of  men  who  should  know 
whether  or  not  America  is  in  danger  .  .  .  whether  or  not 
our  conscription  of  today  is  necessary?  Will  you  heed  their 
warnings  that  today's  conscription  is  not  an  experiment, 
not  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessity? 

Hear  first  from  bald,  bombastic  William  C.  Bullitt,  for- 
mer United  States  Ambassador  to  dying  France.  Hear  him 
as  he  uses  the  words  spoken  by  the  fiihrer  of  Germany  (and 
of  France  and  Holland  and  Poland  and  Norway  and  Den- 
mark and  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia)  and  applies  them 
directly  to  the  United  States. 

Adolph  Hitler:  "Each  country  will  imagine  that  it 
alone  can  escape.  I  shall  not  even  need  to  destroy  them 
one  by  one.  Selfishness  and  lack  of  foresight  will  prevent 
each  one  fighting  until  it  is  too  late." 

Ambassador  Bullitt:  "It  is  my  conviction  .  .  .  that 
the  United  States  is  in  as  great  peril  today  as  was  France 
a  year  ago.  And  I  believe  that  unless  we  act  now,  decisively, 
to  meet  the  threat,  we  shall  be  too  late." 

Does  the  Ambassador  not  here  imply  that  the  Amer- 
icans who  cannot,  will  not,  see  danger  are  suffering  from 
an  advanced  case  of  wishful  thinking?  He  adds  these  words: 
"The  men  and  women  who  tell  you  that  the  dictators  will 
not  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere  .  .  .  are  enemies,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  of  our  country  and  our  liberties. 
The  soothing  words  'Maginot  Line'  were  the  refrain  of  a 
lullaby  of  death  for  France.  The  soothing  words  'Atlantic 
Ocean'  are  being  used  now  by  the  propagandists  of  the  dic- 
tators in  the  hope  that  they  may  become  a  lullaby  of  death 
for  the  United  States." 

Bullitt  pleads  for  support  for  General  John  Pershing, 
clever  "Black  Jack"  of  World  War  I,  and  Editor  William 
Allen  White  in  their  favorable  stand  on  conscription.  He 
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finishes  with  these  words:  "The  ruined  homes  of  France, 
the  women  and  children  starving  on  the  roads,  cry  out  to 
every  one  of  us  that  wars  are  won  or  lost  by  the  prepara- 
tions made  or  not  made  before  they  begin." 

Hear  from  the  navy's  Admiral  William  H.  Standley, 
who  has  this  to  say:  "Every  naval  and  military  man  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  newest  recruit  knows  that 
we  can  never  hope  to  create  the  vast  reservoir  of  manpower 
that  we  so  desperately  need  under  the  present  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment.  Now,  let  us  drop  all  pretentions  and 
subterfuge.  Let  us  stop  talking  in  terms  of  limited  emer- 
gency when  we  are  really  in  a  state  of  war." 

Hear  from  the  army's  Lieutenant  General  Hugh  A. 
Drum  as  he  denies  the  stand  of  "Constitutional"  objectors. 
"The  doctrine  of  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness' 
has  too  frequently  overshadowed  the  principle  of  national 
obligation  .  .  .  too  few  have  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
national  service  to  insure  the  existence  of  this  fundamental 
democratic  doctrine." 

General  Drum  cites  our  military  history  as  an  example 
of  the  futility  of  beginning  to  prepare  after  a  war  has  started. 
For  conscription,  he  says  this:  "After  more  than  forty  years 
of  service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  I  can  say  that 
there  has  never  been  any  occasion  when  this  nation  could 
not  have  accomplished  its  defense  duties  with  more  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  had  our  nation  enforced  a  plan  for 
universal  military  training." 

Finally,  the  General  asks  this  question:  "...  do  you 
feel  that  large  numbers  of  untrained  men,  partially  equipped 
with  little  or  no  organization,  can  successfully  cope  with  the 
modern  professional  armies  abroad  in  the  world  today?" 

How  would  you  answer  this  soldier's  question?  Here 
is  the  blunt  attitude  of  an  internationally  famous  soldier, 
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World  War  Hero  Colonel  W.  J.  "Bill"  Donovan:  "An 
untrained  soldier  is  a  liability." 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  it  takes  at  least  nine 
months  to  train  a  soldier.  At  least  nine  months.  Would  you, 
then,  wait  until  the  outbreak  of  war  to  begin  this  training? 
Do  you  believe  that  we,  with  our  painfully  limited  training 
facilities,  could  prepare  for  "lightning  war"  in  time? 

Adolph  Hitler  said:  "...  lack  of  foresight  will  pre- 
vent each  one  fighting  until  it  is  too  late." 

Conscription  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  may  not  end  troubles 
like  those  of  the  mother  of  1918  who  complained:  "They're 
all  out  of  step  but  Jim."  But  it  should  help,  and  Jim  can- 
not afford  to  be  out  of  step  in  the  war  that  threatens. 

So  get  your  gun,  Johnny,  get  your  gun.  You  may 
have  to  use  it. 


The  Constitutionality  of  Conscription 

By  John  Langdon 

THE  only  way  in  which  conscription,  in  time  of  peace 
or  war,  can  be  justified  as  constitutional  lies  in  the 
interpretation  of  that  poor  little  overworked  phrase: 
"  .  .  .  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States."  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
conscription  is  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  such  a  law  is  unconstitutional  by  virtue 
of  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  most  of  us  that  conscription  in 
time  of  war,  whether  that  war  be  to  protect  our  land  or  our 
interests  in  other  lands,  is  necessary  and  therefore  justified. 
But  to  endeavor  to  defend  a  policy  of  peace-time  conscrip- 
tion is  quite  another  thing.  That  such  a  law  be  constitutional 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "national  emer- 
gency." And  what  is  this  "emergency"  purported  to  be? 
Apparently  an  invasion  of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Hit- 
ler. The  question,  therefore,  is  this:  Is  Hitler  in  a  position 
to  invade  the  Americas,  or  will  he  be? 

The  "national  emergency"  should  mean  an  immediate 
threat  to  our  own  nation.  In  keeping  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  we  may  include  the  whole  hemisphere;  and  fur- 
thermore, we  may  consider  not  only  an  immediate  threat, 
but  the  possibility  of  a  future  threat.  None  of  these,  I  main- 
tain, exists  in  sufficient  proportions  to  justify  the  conscrip- 
tion law  recently  passed  by  Congress. 

There  was  recently  published  in  Harper  s,  and  sub- 
sequently in  The  Reader  s  Digest,  an  admirable  article  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  entitled  "Wanted:  A  Plan  for 
Defense."  In  this  article,  Baldwin  speaks  on  the  need  for 
proper  defense  and  on  the  possibility  of  such  an  invasion 
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as  we  are  considering.  He  says:  "It  is  clear  that  without  a 
victorious  Germany  no  combination  of  powers  could  chal- 
lenge us.  This  writer  cannot  accept  the  contention  that 
German  conquest  will  be  complete  and  overwhelming1." 
Nor  can  this  writer. 

Our  national  emergency  presupposes  the  defeat  of 
England.  Such  a  defeat  certainly  is  not  imminent  at  the 
present  time.  Only  if  England  were  defeated  could  Hitler 
attack  this  country.  Even  then  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
be  able  to  do  so.  As  the  Reverend  Father  Kaufmann, 
capable  historian,  says,  no  man  can  unite  the  different 
nations  of  Europe:  "It  can't  be  done."  Hitler  would  be 
too  much  occupied  with  the  necessity  for  constant  surveil- 
lance over  conquered  nations  to  be  able  to  invade  our 
country. 

But  again,  supposing  that  he  should  try  an  attack  on 
the  Americas,  could  he  possibly  be  successful?  Not  if  our 
naval  defenses  were  adequate.  For  it  is  our  navy,  not  our 
army,  which  will  defend  us.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Baldwin.  We  need  a  strong  navy,  not  a  strong  army. 
A  fine  step  in  the  direction  of  coast  defense  was  taken  when 
we  obtained  from  England  the  right  to  use  her  naval  bases 
in  this  hemisphere. 

It  seems  logical  that  if  Hitler  intends  to  attack  us,  he 
will  first  attack  South  America.  But  he  cannot  land  troops 
in  decisive  numbers,  nor  can  he  maintain  sufficient  supplies 
for  them.  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  authority  on  this  subject,  tells 
us:  "Probably  the  maximum  initial  force  that  could  be 
transported,  even  if  sea  control  were  wrested  from  us, 
would  be  50,000  men.  The  transportation  of  such  a  force 
would  require  375,000  tons  of  shipping;  once  they  landed, 
half  the  tonnage  of  the  German  merchant  marine  would  be 

1  It  is  to  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  Mr.  Baldwin  makes  no  implication 
one  way  or  the  other  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  conscription. 
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needed  to  supply  them.  To  supply  an  army  of  one  million 
men  in  this  hemisphere  would  require  at  the  very  least 
thirteen  million  tons  of  shipping.  Economically  and  com- 
mercially the  problem  seems  impossible;  not  even  a  com- 
bination of  Britain  and  Germany  could  divert  so  much  ship- 
ping to  the  purpose2."  And  he  continues:  "Then  why  all 
this  talk  about  conscripting  a  huge  army?  The  induction  of 
huge  masses  of  men  into  the  service  may  actually  hamper 
the  development  of  a  small,  highly  trained  field  force  which 
is  our  primary  problem  today  in  so  far  as  land  forces  are 
concerned  in  hemisphere  defense."  An  army  of  about  400,000 
to  500,000  men,  according  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  functions  of  the  regular  army  in  case  of 
such  an  attempted  invasion.  The  training  of  a  large  number 
of  men  for  the  army  is  therefore  apparently  to  no  purpose, 
and  even  a  detriment  to  adequate  defense,  unless  the  powers 
that  be  are  preparing  for  war  on  a  large  scale  in  a  foreign 
land. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  no  "na- 
tional emergency"  exists  that  would  justify  peace-time  con- 
scription. It  presupposes  an  English  defeat,  which  is  not 
imminent  at  this  time.  It  presupposes  the  ability  of  Hitler 
to  subjugate  entirely  the  nations  of  Europe  that  he  has 
conquered,  which  accomplishment,  history  shows  us,  has 
never  been  attained.  It  presupposes  the  ability  of  Hitler  to 
land  and  maintain  an  army  in  this  hemisphere,  which  appears 
to  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

Therefore,  instead  of  wasting  time,  money,  and  energy 
on  the  unnecessary,  we  should  continue  to  strengthen  our 
navy,  for:  "the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere is  primarily  a  water  line." 

2  For    this    and    the    other    quotations    from    the    same    article,    permission    to 
reprint  has  been  kindly  granted  to  Shadows  by  The  Reader's  Digest  and  Harper's. 
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Ramblings  in  an  Air-Raid  Shelter 

Your  beauty  drives  me  frantic 

Though  I'm  not  the  least  romantic, 
I'm   afraid  I'm  devastated  by   the  impact   of  your  charm! 

The  power  of  your  spell 

Is  like  a  high-explosive  shell, 
And  its  deadly  repercussion  fills  my  strongholds  with  alarm. 

Such  complete  annihilation 

Might  enforce  capitulation, 
For  I  certainly  am  helpless  from  the  sparkle  of  your  eyes. 

But  though  my  heart's  not  bullet-proof, 

The  wound's  not  mortal.  I  but  spoof 
In  hopes  this  propaganda  wins  a  prize. 

—By  Bob  Walker 
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EDELWEISS 

By  Betty  Blackburne 

^fyT'S  NICE  to  be  alive,"  said  Carol  Allen  aloud  to 
herself  as  she  walked  along  window-shopping.  Pass- 
ersby  turned  around  in  amazement,  and  then  smiled 
after  the  lovely  girl  who  swung  along  the  avenue  with  such 
a  free  and  easy  gait.  Some  even  paused  long  enough  to  look 
about  them  and  remark  with  surprise,  that  it  was  a  fine 
day  and  indeed  nice  to  be  alive.  Carol  alternately  smiled 
at  the  lovely  dresses  in  the  windows,  the  cop  on  the  corner, 
the  newsboys.  Only  the  cold  mannequins  remained  un- 
warmed  by  that  friendly  overture  to  spring  or  to  anybody. 

So  fascinated  was  she  by  her  remarkable  discovery  that 
she  almost  passed  the  florist  shop  without  noticing  its  huge 
display  of  edelweiss  —  almost.  As  her  eye  caught  the  color 
of  the  flowers,  she  stopped  abruptly  and  was  as  abruptly 
catapulted  from  her  feet.  The  beautiful  day  clouded.  Even 
when  the  grey-clad  legs,  obstructing  any  further  view  on 
her  part,  owned  up  to  a  rather  handsome  brown  head  with 
a  pair  of  disturbed  grey  eyes. 

"Gosh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  brown  head,  as  he  quickly 
helped  her  to  her  feet. 

Once  again  in  a  normal  stance,  Carol  felt  almost  gay 
again  although  a  slow  flush  was  trying  desperately  to  betray 
her  embarrassment. 

"It  really  was  my  fault,"  she  admitted  ruefully. 

Then  with  a  sincere  appreciation  for  the  funny  pre- 
dicament, she  began  to  giggle.  "I  was  looking  at  the  edel- 
weiss," she  explained. 

The  young  man  grinned.  "He  has  nice  laugh  lines 
around  his  eyes,"  though  Carol,  and  hastily  looked  away. 
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"Well,  then,  come  on,"  he  ordered,  as  he  propelled 
her  into  the  shop. 

Carol  had  no  time  for  protest  before  she  heard  him 
commanding  the  clerk  to  wrap  up  all  the  edelweiss  in  his 
shop.  Carol  found  words  and  used  them.  "Wha-what  in 
the  world  do  you  think  you'll  do  with  all  that?" 

"That's  your  problem,"  he  smiled  that  little-boy  grin. 

"My  problem?"  Carol  exploded.  "My  problem?  I  love 
edelweiss — but  not  barrels  of  it!" 

"All  right,  then,  one  sprig  for  your  dress  and  one  for 
my  lapel." 

Carol  was  about  to  dissent,  then  thinking  better  of  it, 
nodded  her  approval.  After  all,  one  sprig  would  do  no 
harm.  The  clerk  looked  on  in  amazement.  "Shall  I  wrap 
them,  sir?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  no,  we'll  wear  them,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he 
carefully  selected  two  blossoms,  handed  one  to  Carol  and 
tucked  the  other  in  his  lapel. 

"This  has  gone  far  enough,"  thought  Carol,  as  she 
accepted  the  peace  offering  with  a  smile.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said  to  the  crinkly  eyes,  "and  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Crinkly  Eyes,  as  he  turned  to  pay  the 
perturbed  clerk. 

Carol  strolled  on  down  the  avenue,  resisting  several 
impulses  to  look  back.  "Don't  be  a  silly  little  fool,"  she 
said  to  herself  severely,  as  she  promptly  became  absorbed 
in  the  windows  once  again. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  little  tea  room  at  the  far 
end  of  the  avenue,  she  had  completely  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent —  partly  because  she  was  young,  but  mostly  because 
her  walk  had  been  a  long  one,  and  lunch  hour  had  passed 
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unnoticed.  So  she  promptly  turned  into  the  almost  deserted 
cafe.  She  chose  the  table  on  the  far  side  of  the  room  and 
sank  gratefully  into  the  cushioned  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
A  waiter  appeared  from  nowhere. 

"Yes,  miss?"  he  asked  respectfully. 

"Umm  —  coffee,  and  a  bacon  and  tomato  —  Oh  no, 
Uh  —  I  know  —  a  grilled  cheese  sandwich.  Make  it  a  big 
grilled  cheese  sandwich.  I'm  starved,"  confided  Carol. 

The  waiter,  flattered  by  her  charmingly  innocent  man- 
ner, pledged  his  support  with  an  emphatic,  "Yes,  Ma'm!" 

"And  I'll  take  the  same,"  said  the  young  man  who 
was  hanging  his  hat  on  the  hook  behind  her  chair. 

Carol's  jaw  dropped.  "What " 


"Yes,  sir."  The  waiter  disappeared. 

"Hello,"  said  Crinkly  Eyes,  relaxing  gently  into  the 
chair  opposite  her. 

"You!"  Carol  tried  to  register  the  annoyance  she  should 
have  felt. 

"Now,  please,  I'm  not  going  to  cause  you  any  trouble," 
said  the  young  man  seriously.  "I  simply  didn't  think  that 
one  sprig  of  edelweiss  could  make  up  for  the  mess  I  caused 
you,  so  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  mind  allowing  me  to  buy 
you  a  lunch.  Xow,  wait,"  he  silenced  her  protests.  "As  soon 
as  lunch  is  over  I  promise  to  walk  out  of  that  door  and  right 
on  down  the  street.  I  won't  ask  you  anything  about  yourself. 
We  won't  even  see  each  other  again.  St.  Louis  is  big  enough 
for  both  of  us.  I'm  not  being  smart,"  he  pleaded  as  she 
wavered.  "This  is  just  something  I  wanted  very  much  to 
do  —  and  —  well,"  he  gestured  helplessly,  by  way  of  ade- 
quate explanation,  "I  did  it."  Then  he  stopped,  waiting 
hopefully  for  her  reply. 
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One  can't  blame  Carol  too  much.  After  all,  it  was 
spring  and  he  did  have  a  fascinating  smile,  if  only  he  wouldn't 
sit  there  looking  so  naive  and  frank.  "Your  word  of  honor 
that  this  is  all?"  she  hesitated. 

"My  word  of  honor,"  he  said  solemnly,  looking  her 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

In  the  face  of  that  direct  gaze,  Carol's  own  eyes  fell. 
"Well,  it  can't  do  any  harm,"  she  murmured. 

He  laughed  delightedly.  "You  see,  I  had  something- 
important  to  ask  you." 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  a  little  apprehensively. 

"What's  your  favorite  color?" 

She  regarded  him  quizzically.  "White." 

"Fine,  fine,"  he  was  evidently  pleased.  "By  the  way, 
my  name's  Jeff." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  just  as  he  had 
decided  she  was  not  going  to  answer  —  "I'm  Carol,"  she 
said.  As  she  thought  it  over  later,  for  the  life  of  her  she 
couldn't  remember  the  threads  of  the  animated  conversa- 
tion that  jumped  from  politics  to  philosophy,  to  business, 
to  sports.  She  only  remembered  glancing  at  her  watch  two 
hours  later.  "Good  Heavens!"  she  said,  unable  to  believe 
her  eyes. 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously,  questioningly.  "I  had  an 
appointment  fifteen  minutes  ago,"  she  explained. 

"Oh,"  said  Jeff.  Then  —  "I  suppose,  I  mean  —  that's 
my  cue,  isn't  it?" 

Carol  looked  up.  "Yes,"  she  said  convincingly  but  not 
at  all  convinced. 

"Well,"  he  half  rose,  then  sat  back  down.  "What's  your 
last  name,  where  are  you  staying,  who  are  you?  Please!" 
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He  was  like  a  small  boy  begging*  for  one  last  piece  of  cake. 

"Word  of  honor,"  said  Carol,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  rising  and  picking  up  the  check. 
"Good-bye,  Carol." 

"Good-bye,  Jeff."  She  watched  the  broad  shoulders 
stop  momentarily  at  the  desk  and  then  disappear  through 
the  doorwav. 


The  next  two  weeks  of  Carol's  vacation  didn't  pass  as 
delightfully  as  she  had  planned.  Her  room  at  the  hotel  was 
large  and  sunny.  Jim's  friends  were  charming  and  excellent 
company.  Jim  was  his  usual  attentive  self.  But  something 
was  missing.  Carol  found  herself  thinking  of  brown  mussed 
hair,  of  warm  grey  eyes,  of  crinkly  laugh  lines. 

"Oh,  how  perfectly  stupid  of  you,"  said  Carol  severely 
to  herself  Friday  morning  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  luxuriously 
stretching  herself.  "Here  you  are  engaged  to  a  perfectly 
fine  young  man — and — a — a — "  Carol  searched  for  some 
more  nice  things  to  say  about  her  husband-to-be.  "Well,  a 
fine  young  man,"  she  finished  lamely  .  .  .  "and  here  you  are 
acting  like  a  common  little  flirt." 

With  that  Carol  flung  herself  out  of  bed.  She  stood 
in  front  of  the  full-length  mirror.  Had  she  been  completely 
objective  about  it,  Carol  would  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  the  view  that  met  her  troubled  eyes;  but,  fortunately, 
she  was  not  aware  that  the  youthful  figure,  topped  with 
lively  dancing  eyes  and  soft,  taffy-colored  hair  made  an 
extremely  interesting  picture.  Instead,  Carol  was  busy  being 
honest  with  herself.  As  she  dressed,  she  felt  more  and  more 
inclined  to  admit  that  here,  at  last,  was  the  answer  to  the 
question  she  had  often  asked  herself  —  but  she  dismisesd 
the  conclusion  with  an  impatient  shrug. 
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"Now,  Carol,"  she  lay  down  the  brush  and  regarded 
herself  seriously  in  the  mirror.  "You're  going  to  be  married 
next  month  to  a  man  who  will  be  very  kind  to  you  —  and 
you're  going  to  do  all  you  can  to  make  him  happy,  too. 
Just  because  your  heart  has  never  turned  flip-flops  the 
moment  he  entered  the  room  doesn't  mean  you  can't  learn 
to  love  him  —  and  you're  very  fond  of  him,"  she  informed 
the  unconvinced  figure  staring  back  at  her.  "Now  you  for- 
get this  silly  flirtation  at  once!  You  should  be  wholly 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

With  that  she  gave  her  hair  a  final  violent  brush, 
picked  up  her  bag,  and  hurried  down  to  the  lobby.  As  she 
started  out  the  door,  she  felt  someone  behind  her.  With  an 
unexplainable  flush  she  whirled  about  —  "Why,  Jim!"  she 
exclaimed  as  she  frowned  disapprovingly  at  the  tiny  feeling 
of  disappointment  somewhere  down  deep  inside.  "I  was 
just  coming  over  to  meet  you!" 

"No  need,  dear,"  said  he.  "I  thought  I'd  come  over 
and  walk  with  you." 

"Why  didn't  you  ring  me?"  she  demanded. 

"I  didn't  want  to  wake  you  before  you  were  ready," 
he  smiled  down  at  her  tenderly. 

"You  big  good-hearted  oaf,"  she  said,  taking  his  arm, 
feeling  at  the  same  time  a  wee  reproach  for  not  fully  appre- 
ciating this  big,  adoring  man.  She  stole  a  glance  at  him. 
Satisfied,  they  walked  along  arm  in  arm. 

"By  the  way,"  he  remembered,  "I  completely  forgot 
to  tell  you  last  night.  The  governor's  giving  a  formal  party 
tonight.  We're  invited.  Dr.  Johansen,  and  a  lot  of  the  others 
are  going  to  be  there,  and — " 

"And  Dr.  Stevenson  wants  to  be  there,  too,"  she  fin- 
ished for  him. 
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"Only  if  it's  agreeable  with  you,"  he  added  hastily. 

"Oh,  Jim  Stevenson,  why  don't  you  beat  me  once  in  a 
while?  You're  just  too  darned  good  for  any  girl,"  she 
protested. 

"But  —  I  — "  he  stuttered,  shocked  at  the  suggestion. 

The  girl's  silvery  gurgle  puzzled  him  even  more. 
Dr.  Jim  Stevenson,  for  all  his  good  nature,  could  be  accused 
of  neither  loquacious  nor  pungent  wit.  His  slow,  easy  manner 
was  constantly  confounded  by  his  amazing  luck  in  landing 
the  lovely  girl  by  his  side  and  by  the  realization  there  were 
many  things  which  he  and  she  did  not,  and  could  not,  share 
in  common.  This  now.  Why  in  the  world  was  she  so  obviously 
tickled?  Jim  decided  to  pack  it  away  with  all  those  other 
perplexing  little  disturbances. 


The  ball  was  everything  Jim  had  promised.  As  they 
walked  through  the  door,  Carol  could  see  small  groups  of 
women  in  slick  evening  gowns  and  men  resplendent  in 
white  tie  and  tails.  She  slipped  out  of  her  wrap  and  left 
Jim  to  forage  for  himself.  He  quickly  found  his  friend, 
Dr.  Johansen,  a  large,  capable-looking  man,  who  was  talk- 
ing to  a  small  group  a  few  yards  from  the  great  winding- 
staircase. 

"Hello,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed  warmly  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Jim. 

"How  are  you?"  retorted  Jim. 

"Mary,  do  you  know  Dr.  Stevenson?  My  wife,  Jim. 
This  young  lady  is  Miss  Sylvia  Grant  and  her  escort,  Dr. 
Jeffry  Barnett;  you've  heard  of  him,  I'm  sure." 

The  two  men  exchanged  hearty  greetings. 
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"I  hear  you're  going  to  be  around  for  a  while,"  said 
Dr.  Barnett,  "that  new  case  .  .  .  " 

Then  he  stopped  abruptly,  staring  at  the  stairs.  Carol 
in  an  ice-blue  gown  which  would  have  been  the  death  of 
so  many  women  but  which  only  served  to  set  off  her  own 
blond  loveliness,  was  coming  down  the  winding  staircase, 
chatting  gaily  to  a  woman  companion. 

"Refreshing,  eh?"  genially  remarked  big  Dr.  Johansen. 

Dr.  Barnett  seemed  barely  to  have  heard  the  remark  as 
his  eyes  followed  the  girl  down  each  step.  She  crossed  the 
room  to  them  without  noticing  his  stare  until  she  was  almost 
abreast  of  the  group.  As  she  saw  him  she  flushed.  Her  eyes 
like  saucers,  she  approached  slowly.  He  was  fumbling  with 
his  lapel,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  her.  Jim  stepped  up, 
not  seeming  to  notice  the  abrupt  change  in  Carol's  easy 
manner. 

"Darling,  you  look  lovely,"  he  said. 

Carol  took  her  eyes  from  the  smiling  crinkly  eyes. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  confusedly. 

"Folks,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  bride-of-next-month," 
said  Jim  expansively.  "Dr.  Johansen,  my  fiancee,  Carol 
Allen  .  .  .  Mrs.  Johansen  .  .  .  Miss  Grant  .  .  .  and  one  of  the 
coming  young  surgeons  .  .  .  you've  heard  me  speak  of  Dr. 
Jeffry  Barnett,  haven't  you,  dear?" 

"Yes — yes,  of  course,"  said  Carol,  through  dry  lips. 

"Jeffry,"  said  Miss  Grant  imperiously,  "look  at  you, 
you're  crushing  that  little  flower.  You  know,"  she  confided 
despairingly  to  the  group,  "the  man's  gone  mad.  For  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  he's  been  going  about  with  two  sprigs 
of  edelweiss  in  his  lapel.  Two,  mind  you!  No  matter  where 
he's  gone  or  what  he's  supposed  to  wear.  He's  been  racing 
all  over  town.  For  Jeffry  to  change  from  a  caterpillar  to 
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a  cocoon  to  a  social  butterfly  flitting  hither  and  yon  is  too 
perplexing,  really!"  she  shared  her  puzzle  with  the  group. 

Jeff  stood  all  the  while  looking  at  Carol,  who  dared 
not  return  his  glance.  Then,  as  he  tossed  aside  the  crumpled 
blossom,  his  easy  smile  returned,  although  the  laugh  lines 
were  no  longer  there.  "Yes,"  he  said  lightly  to  the  grinning 
group,  "Sylvia's  convinced  me.  I  do  believe  it  is  nonsense  to 
wear  two  sprigs  of  edelweiss.  You  see,"  he  continued  in  mock 
seriousness,  "I  was  saving  it  to  present  to  someone  who 
likes  white  .  .  .  but,"  he  paused,  looking  again  directly  at 
Carol,  who  was  studiously  regarding  the  pattern  on  the 
wall — "I  guess  no  one  else  is  crazy  enough  to  like  edelweiss," 
he  finished  grimly. 

Dr.  Johansen,  with  the  keen  perspicacity  of  an  alert  man, 
felt  something  amiss  and  quickly  but  smoothly  veered  the 
conversation  from  edelweiss  to  medicine.  The  group  sat 
down,  but  Carol  scarcely  heard  the  words.  Her  numbed 
brain  sought  the  answer  she  already  knew.  If  she  wasn't 
in  love  with  him,  why  this  dull  ache  on  seeing  him  .  .  .  like 
this?  But  it  wasn't  possible  she  told  herself.  Two  weeks,  two 
meetings.  Sane  people  don't  do  things  that  way.  They  do 
things  the  way  Jim  and  she  were  doing  them. 

All  the  while  she  kept  seeing  the  unbelieving,  hurt  look 
that  had  unmistakably,  though  briefly,  showed  in  Jeff's 
eyes  when  Jim  had  introduced  them.  Finally,  she  glanced 
up  and  straight  into  Jeff's  eyes.  Both  quickly  looked  away. 

"Darn  it!"  she  flushed  guiltily.  "You  act  just  like  a 
school  kid  caught  with  the  jam  jar." 

From  somewhere  behind  her,  music  began.  Jeff  stood 
up.  "Would  you  care  to  dance,  Miss  Allen?"  he  asked 
coolly. 

"Whv  ..."  Carol  looked  franticallv  at  Jim,  "why, 
I  .  .  .  " 
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"Go  ahead,  my  dear,"  said  Jim,  misinterpreting  her 
glance.  "You  see,  I'm  no  great  shakes  on  dancing.  Carol 
will  have  to  find  her  partners  as  she  may." 

Trapped,  Carol  stood  up  as  Jeff,  without  looking  at 
her  directly,  proffered  his  arm.  Carol,  in  turn,  carefully 
walked  along,  eyes  front.  In  silence  they  made  their  way 
to  the  floor.  In  silence  they  began  to  dance.  Despite  their 
tenseness,  they  blended  to  the  music  and  Carol  felt  herself 
yielding  to  his  smooth  and  expert  guidance.  The  nearness, 
the  music,  the  tension,  the  perfect  harmony  made  both  realize 
the  impossibility  of  dancing  the  entire  piece.  They  stopped 
on  the  far  side  of  the  floor. 

"You're  a  wonderful  dancer,"  he  said  slowly. 

As  she  slipped  from  his  grasp,  Carol  looked  up  at  him. 
She  blinked  back  the  mist. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered. 

His  reserve  was  swept  away.  "Forgive  me  for  being 
so  unkind,"  he  said  softly,  gravely.  "I  had  no  reason  to 
hope  .  .  .  Let's  go  back,"  he  finished  gruffly. 

They  returned  to  the  table  in  the  silence  they  had  left 
it.  A  short  time  later,  Jeff  and  Sylvia  stood  up,  said  the 
usual  glad-to-have-met-you's,  and  departed.  As  she  once 
again  watched  those  shoulders  disappear,  Carol  realized  with 
a  shudder  the  task  that  lay  before  her. 

In  the  car  going  home,  Carol  went  over  and  over  the 
words  in  her  feverish  brain  until  Jim,  sensing  at  last  some- 
thing strange  in  the  air,  sought  to  comfort  her.  Finally,  they 
stood  before  her  door. 

"No,  don't  go,"  she  said  to  the  puzzled  Jim.  "Come  in. 
I  have  something  I  must  tell  you." 

"Can't  it  wait?"  he  asked. 
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' 'No,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

He  helped  her  off  with  her  wrap  and  then  settled  him- 
self in  the  big  chair. 

"Jim,"  said  Carol,  as  she  perched  on  the  arm  of  the 
sofa  across  from  him,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  will 
hurt  you  very  much  .  .  .  but  ..."  she  floundered  for  words. 
"No,  don't  interrupt  until  I  finish.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
if  you  make  it  too  hard  for  me.  Jim,  you  know  I'm  very 
fond  of  you.  I  had  always  dreamed  of  love  as  being  some- 
thing to  .  .  .  well  ...  to  sweep  you  away  .  .  .  but  when  I  grew 
older  I  came  to  regard  that  as  some  silly  kid's  idea  of  life. 
So,  well,  when  you  offered  me  peace  and  happiness  I  ac- 
cepted. I  told  you  I  didn't  think  I  loved  you.  But,  Jim,  I 
thought  it  would  work.  Now  I  know  it  won't,"  she  ended 
miserably. 

"Carol — "  Jim  interposed. 

"No,  please,  Jim,  I — I — know  you  have  every  right  to 
hate  me  for  this — but  I  couldn't  go  on,"  she  faltered,  "this 
way.  I'm  leaving  for  home  tomorrow  morning.  Vacation's 
over." 

"Darling,  you  don't — " 

"Oh,  Jim,  please,  can't  you  see?  Please  go,"  and  Carol, 
bursting  into  tears,  rushed  from  the  room. 

Jim,  in  his  big,  slow  way,  rose  from  the  chair,  picked  up 
his  hat  thoughtfully  and  left,  closing  the  door  quietly  behind 
him. 


"Dr.  Johansen!  Dr.  Johansen!" 

The  old  doctor  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  then 
a  startled  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips. 
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"Why  it's  Miss  Allen — or  should  I  say  'Mrs.  Steven- 
son'?" he  greeted  heartily. 

"No,  Miss  Allen  is  correct,  Doctor,"  she  amended 
quietly. 

"Why,  I  thought  ..." 

"We — I — that  is  .  .  .  isn't  Jim  still  here  in  St.  Louis?" 
interrupted  Carol. 

"No,  no,  Jim  left  for  a  fine  post  in  a  Denver  hospital 
last  spring  .  .  .  the  week  after  my  introduction  to  you,  I  do 
believe.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  then,  exactly.  I  hear  reports  now 
and  then,  although  we  don't  write.  He's  doing  quite  well." 

"I  see,"  nodded  Carol.  "Yes,  Jim  will  make  a  great 
children's  doctor.  He  loves  his  work  so." 

They  stood  chatting  and  finally  the  question  which 
set  the  pulses  in  her  temples.  "And  that  young  doctor  .  .  . 
Dr.  Barnet,  I  believe?"  she  questioned. 

"Jeff?  Well,  he's  had  his  ups  and  downs,"  smiled 
Dr.  Johansen.  "Mostly  downs.  Tried  an  engagement." 

Carol  paled. 

"But  that  wasn't  the  ticket,"  the  doctor  continued. 
"He's  leaving  for  New  York  tomorrow,  I  believe." 

"Tomorrow!"  For  all  of  her,  Carol  could  not  keep  the 
despair  from  her  voice. 

The  doctors  keen  eyes  read  every  symptom.  "Yes. 
Ah  .  .  .  won't  you  dine  at  my  table  at  the  hotel  tonight  .  .  . 
now  don't  refuse  .  .  .  for  friendship's  sake,  let's  say,"  he 
hastened  to  add,  as  he  saw  her  about  to  demure. 

Carol  hesitated  and  then  agreed. 

She  never  knew  what  made  her  wear  that  ice-blue  dress 
again.  The  fact  that  she'd  brought  it  here  to  St.  Louis  with 
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her  expressly  to  wear  at  this  hotel,  she  supposed.  Her  apathy 
failed  to  rise  even  when  the  stupid  taxi  driver  plunged  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  a  taxi  jam  and  stayed  there.  Arriving 
at  the  hotel  much  too  late  for  courtesy's  sake,  Carol  followed 
the  smiling  head  waiter  to  a  private  dining  room  at  the  side. 

As  she  entered,  long  legs  unfolded  and  a  much  too  full 
ash  tray  upset  itself.  Unable  to  move,  she  stood  frozen  in 
her  tracks  as  Dr.  Jeffry  Barnett  stood  staring  at  her. 

Finally  .  .  .  "Come  in,"  he  invited,  moistening  |iis  lips. 
"It  looks  as  if  our  host  has  forgotten  us.  There  was  a  note 
here  on  the  table  beside  the  centerpiece,"  he  indicated  the 
huge  bowl  of  edelweiss,  "explaining  that  I  was  to'  remain, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  his  own  party.".  ;;   : 

As  if  he  doubted  her  belief  in  him,  he  produced  the 
note,  glancing  irresolutely  at  the  disapproving  waiter,  who 
was  half-heartedly  wiping  up  the  remains  of  the  once-full 
ash  tray. 

Carol  stood  staring  at  him.  There  was  a  pained  silence 
as  they  regarded  each  other. 

"Is  your  husband  with  you?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"My  husband?  I  thought  you  knew!"  A  rush  of  under- 
standing swept  over  her  .  .  .  "Oh,  I  have  no  husband.  You 
see,"  she  said  slowly,  clearly,  "I  changed  my  mind." 

"You  ..."  he  stopped,  as  the  full  realization  of  her 
words  came  to  him.  Then,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  hers, 
he  reached  over  to  the  table. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  important  question." 

"Yes?"  she  said  softly. 

"What's  your  favorite  color?" 

"White,"  she  smiled. 

The  laugh  lines  appeared  again.  "What  a  happy  co- 
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incidence  that  I  happen  to  have  some  white?"  he  ended 
on  a  question. 

She  glanced  down  at  his  hand,  then  looked  again  at 
him.  "I'd  love  it,"  she  said  simply. 

The  waiter  stood  by,  perplexedly  scratching  his  head, 
as  the  tall  young  man  bent  to  pin  a  sprig  of  edelweiss  on 
the  dress  of  his  lovely  companion  .  .  .  was  even  more  baffled 
as  both  broke  into  merry  laughter  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"Never  mind  about  the  food  for  a  while,"  said  the 
tall  young  man. 

The  waiter  shrugged  and  left  the  room. 

"Nerts!"  he  muttered  disgustedly  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular. 
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By  John  Langdon 

NEWS  item:   "Monday,  Nov.  4,  1940.  A  pedestrian, 
identified  as  William  Mitchell,  son  of  a  local  mer- 
chant and  student  at  Eastern  University,  was  killed 
instantly  last  night  when  struck  by  an  automobile  .  .  . 

It  was  seven-thirty  in  the  morning — Monday  morn- 
ing— and  William  Mitchell  was  lying  in  bed  debating  the 
wisdom  of  getting  up  and  going  to  school  or  getting  a  few 
hours  more  of  much  needed,  or  at  least  desired,  sleep.  Bill 
could  never  understand  why  they  should  have  school  on  the 
day  after  a  holiday. 

Presently  Bill  heard  his  father  come  pounding  up  the 
steps  and  he  knew  that  now  he  would  have  to  get  up.  When 
Mr.  Mitchell  pushed  open  the  door  to  his  son's  room,  he 
was  still  chewing  part  of  his  breakfast  and  had  the  morning 
paper  in  his  hand. 

"Bill,"  he  hollered. 

"Mumph." 

"Bill,  are  you  all  right?" 

Bill  rolled  over  and  opened  one  eye;  then  he  closed  it 
and  opened  the  other.  Things  looked  the  same,  so  he  opened 
them  both.  His  father  had  just  plopped  down  in  a  chair, 
where  he  was  breathing  heavily  and  trying  to  swallow  a 
piece  of  toast  at  the  same  time.  He  finally  got  it  down; 
he  looked  at  Bill,  at  the  newspaper,  then  back  at  Bill. 

"What  did  you  do  last  night?"  he  demanded  in  an 
authoritative  tone. 

"Nothin'.  Went  to  a  show  with  Ed." 
"After  that?" 
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"Had  a  hamburger  and  came  home." 

"How  do  you  account  for  this?"  His  father  shoved 
the  paper  at  him,  and  Bill  read:  "A  pedestrian,  identified 
as  William  Mitchell,  son  of  .  .  .  " 

"Well,  I'll  be  dem!"  he  said. 

"Huh?" 

"That's  pretty  good,"  said  Bill. 

"What's  good  about  it?" 

"Why,  think  of  reading  your  own  death  notice." 

"You  think  about  it.  I  find  the  thought  very  disturbing." 

"I  wonder  who  it  could  have  been?"  said  Bill. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  his  father,  "but  I  intend  to  see 
that  the  error  is  immediately  corrected." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  intend  to  call  up  that  editor  and  set  him  straight 
on  his  facts." 

"Can  we  sue  them?  Hey,  dad."  Mr.  Mitchell  was  now 
more  concerned  with  his  interrupted  breakfast  than  with 
the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit  and  was  about  to  go  back  down- 
stairs. "Dad,  let  me  tell  them.  I'll  go  down  after  school  and 
show  them  that  I'm  still  alive." 

"All  right.  Now,  you  had  better  get  up  for  school." 

Bill  was  eager  to  go  to  school  now.  This  was  good. 
He'd  get  a  big  kick  out  of  the  expression  on  the  other  stu- 
dents' faces  when  they  saw  him  and  he  anticipated  giving 
all  his  instructors  a  big  surprise. 

Ed,  Jim,  and  Tom  were  standing  in  front  of  the  Arts 
building,  getting  ready  to  go  to  their  nine  o'clock  classes. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  Ed  was  saying.  "In  fact,  I 
can  hardly  believe  it.  Why,  I  walked  home  with  him  after 
the  show.  He  must  have  gone  out  again." 
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"It  sure  is  tough.  He  was  one  man  that  I  really  liked." 

"Everybody  did." 

At  this  moment,  Bill  Mitchell,  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation, came  strolling  across  the  street  with  a  grin  on 
his  face. 

Ed  saw  him  first.  "Good  God  in  heaven,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  no  one  would  have  accused  him  of  swearing. 
"Hey!"  he  bellowed.  The  others  turned  around. 

Bill  continued  to  grin  and  came  towards  them. 

"The  ghost  walks." 

"Shall  I  touch  him?" 

They  were  full  of  wise  cracks,  but  they  couldn't  hide 
their  emotions;  they  didn't  try. 

Explanations  were  in  order,  so  Bill  told  them  what  he 
could,  which  wasn't  much.  Bill  himself  didn't  know  who 
had  been  killed,  nor  how  that  person  was  identified  as  him. 

They  went  into  their  nine  o'clock  class,  where  a  num- 
ber of  students  flocked  around  Bill  with  surprise  and 
gladness. 

"What's  the  score,  Bill?" 

"Old  corpse  Mitchell." 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Bill.  Got  that  quarter  you  owe  me?" 

Bill  had  an  inconspicuous  seat  in  one  corner,  and  the 
professor,  Mr.  Ryan,  didn't  notice  him  when  he  came  in. 
Mr.  Ryan  started  to  call  roll.  "This  will  be  good,"  Bill 
thought. 

"Kelley."  —  "Here."  —  "Masterson."  —  "Here." 

Bill  knew  that  his  name  was  next.  But  the  instructor 
didn't  call  it.  Instead: 
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"I  guess  Bill  Mitchell  won't  be  with  us  any  more,"  he 
said.  "It  is  too  bad;  he  was  really  a  fine  student." 

A  couple  of  people  who  knew  better — with  regard  to 
both  statements — chuckled.  Someone  laughed  out  loud. 

Mr.  Ryan  banged  his  record  book  on  the  desk.  "When 
I  say  that  he  was  a  good  student,  I  mean  it."  He  glared 
at  the  offenders,  and  then  launched  into  a  ten-minute 
oration  on  respect  for  the  dead.  Finishing  that,  he  decided 
that  he  should  defend  his  statement  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
a  capable  student.  The  class  was  having  some  difficulty 
restraining  itself.  Someone  snickered  and  was  immediately 
invited  to  leave  the  room.  After  spending  another  ten  min- 
utes demonstrating  to  even  the  most  skeptical  that  Bill 
Mitchell  (with  a  B  minus  average)  was  an  outstanding 
student  and  a  man  of  superior  qualities,  Mr.  Ryan  prepared 
to  finish  the  roll  call. 

"Thanks,  Prof."  The  class  roared. 
"Who  said  that?"  Mr.  Ryan  demanded. 
"I  did."  Bill  raised  his  hand. 

Mr.  Ryan  looked;  his  jaw  fell  to  his  desk,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  dropped  farther  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
obstruction.  A  queer  color  combination  of  green  and  red 
crept  out  from  his  scalp  and  flowed  down  into  his  cheeks. 
"Oh,  my  goodness,"  he  muttered,  and  snatched  at  his  record 
book.  First  he  started  to  call  the  roll  of  his  two  o'clock 
class,  then  his  one  o'clock  class,  and  he  finally  became  so 
confused  that  he  had  to  dismiss  the  class  altogether. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Sr.,  was  having  no 
end  of  trouble.  Mr.  Mitchell  owned  a  large  hardware  store 
in  the  downtown  district  and  had  always  made  a  comfort- 
able living  from  his  business.  But  at  the  present  time  he 
was  finding  the  business  of  living  not  so  comfortable.  Three 
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or  four  of  his  acquaintances  had  been  in  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing to  offer  their  condolences.  When  he  tried  to  explain  to 
them  that  Bill  was  alive,  they  gave  him  queer  looks  and 
said,  "Yes,  yes.  We  understand."  And  now,  to  top  it  off, 
the  women  shoppers  were  coming  in  with  the  hope  of  not 
finding  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  store,  and  very  much  surprised 
to  discover  that  he  was  there. 

"Teh,  tch,"  remarked  Mrs.  Scott  to  her  companion. 
"You'd  think  he'd  be  at  home  with  his  wife  at  a  time  like 
this."  And  she  darted  over  to  offer  her  sympathies. 

"It  is  really  a  terrible  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Scott.  "So 
sudden." 

"Mrs.  Scott,  my  son  is  at  this  very  moment  up  at 
school."  Mr.  Mitchell  was  trying  to  impress  upon  this  good 
lady  that  his  son  was  in  the  best  of  health. 

"At  school!  My  goodness!"  Mrs.  Scott  didn't  seem  to 
understand.  "When  will  the  body  be  at  the  house?" 

"At  dinner  time,  I  suppose.  It  usually  is."  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  getting  very  discouraged.  "I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Scott,  my 
boy  is  alive.  It  is  all  a  mistake." 

"It  is  quite  all  right.  I  understand."  Mrs.  Scott  re- 
treated to  the  spot  where  her  friend  was  waiting.  "I  believe 
the  shock  has  been  too  much  for  the  poor  man,  my  dear. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  go." 

And  that  is  the  way  things  went  all  morning.  Everyone 
came  into  the  store  and  no  one  bought  anything.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  on  the  verge  of  doing  something  rash. 

Bill,  however,  was  getting  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
his  press  notices.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  striding 
down  the  hall  on  his  way  to  language  class — and  five  min- 
utes late  for  it,  too.  But  that  didn't  bother  him;  he  was 
wondering  what  the  professor  would  say  when  he  stepped 
in  the  door. 
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When  Bill  entered  the  classroom,  he  was  greeted  by 
that  mild  look  of  surprise  that  this  teacher  always  had  for 
anyone  that  came  in  late.  Bill  took  his  seat.  "Probably 
didn't  read  the  papers,"  he  thought. 

"Mr.  Mitchell,  you're  looking  alert  and  alive  this  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  you  would  like  to  start  the  translation." 

Bill  took  his  time  finding  the  place,  hoping  that  some- 
one else  would  be  called  on.  But  the  instructor  waited 
patiently.  Bill  started  off.  He  got  through  the  first  sentence 
pretty  well,  or  so  he  thought ;  but  the  second  sentence  stopped 
him.  There  was  a  short,  oppressive  silence.  Then  the  in- 
structor, with  a  faint  smile  on  his  face,  said,  "You  know, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  perhaps  the  papers  were  right — or  partially 
so,  anyway." 

Unlike  Mr.  Mitchell,  Sr.,  who  by  this  time  was  trying 
to  decide  which  of  the  articles  in  his  store  was  best  suited 
for  self-destruction,  Mrs.  Mitchell  had  long  since  solved  the 
problem  of  giving  explanations.  To  whoever  called  up  or 
dropped  in,  she  listened  patiently,  accepted  sympathies 
graciously,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  telephone  had  rung  for 
about  the  forty-seventh  time. 

"Hello  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  .  .  .  Oh,  it  certainly  was. 
.  .  .  Thank  you,  my  dear  .  .  .  The  funeral?  Oh,  we're  not 
going  to  have  one."  The  bewildered  party  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  hung  up  to  brew  a  cup  of  tea  and  think  it  over 
carefully.  Finally,  Mrs.  Mitchell  locked  the  doors,  took 
the  telephone  receiver  off  the  hook,  and  retired  to  her  room 
to  read  the  alleged  current  best-seller:  Life  in  the  Woods. 

Noon  found  Bill  Mitchell  on  his  way  to  the  newspaper 
office  with  a  morning  paper  under  his  arm,  ready  to  inform 
the  editor  of  his  error.  By  this  time  the  novelty  of  being 
dead  was  wearing  off.  Bill  found  his  way  to  the  city  room 
and  boldly  walked  into  an  office  marked:  "Editor — 
Private." 
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"What  do  you  want?" 

"This  kind  of  publicity  isn't  doing  me  any  good,"  said 
Bill,  tossing  down  the  paper.  He  didn't  really  believe  that, 
for  he  liked  it;  but  it  was  the  logical  thing  to  say. 

"And  who  might  you  be?"  inquired  the  editor,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  paper. 

Bill  pointed  to  the  article.  "That's  me." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mitchell!  We  are  very  sorry  about  that.  The 
mistake  was  discovered  this  morning  and  rectified  in  our 
afternoon  editions.  Here,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  take 
a  copy  and  read  it." 

Bill  thanked  him  and  left.  Standing  on  the  street  corner 
he  found  the  article  and  started  to  read  it  as  he  crossed  the 
street.  He  failed  to  notice  that  the  traffic  light  had  changed 
to  red. 

A  man  hollered,  brakes  screeched,  a  woman  screamed; 
then  running  feet,  the  wail  of  a  siren. 

News  item:  "Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  1940.  William  Mitchell, 
erroneously  reported  killed  on  Sunday  night,  died  last  night 
of  injuries  received  when  he  was  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile ..." 


